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EDITORIAL 


Counselling and Guidance in Secondary Schools 


AMONGST the new roles that Secondary 
Schools have to assume to meet the 
demands of modern socicty, counselling and 
guidance to the young growing boys and girls 
who are entrusted by the parents and wards 
to their care, takes the foremost place. 
Modern society has become not only dynamic 
but also complex. The conditions of living 
are changing at a rate so fast that such 
changes have never. been witnessed before. 
With great uncertainties before us, planning 
for the future has become a matter of reason- 
able speculation. Things today are not the 
same as those we saw a generation earlier. 
Surely the generation ahead will sce fer 
more changes in the patterns of living than 
we can imagine. In the scientific and techno- 
logical fields, the expanse of knowledge has 
been exceedingly rapid, new devices and 
instruments are altering our modes of intel- 
1601088 thinking and also of physical travel 
-and our attention is diverted towards ever 
so many directions even beyond the world 
where we live. New situations are already 
before us and we have to mcet them as best 
as we can. So the aims of education today 
are not the training to be given to the youth 
of the country to play their worthy 0೩೭೬ 10 
a society that will retain the features of the 
present day, but it is to provide them with 
such equipment and such capacity as would 
enable them to meet the changed circum- 
stances squarely and to adjust themselves to 
these situations with as simple an effort as 
possible. Hence the present-day emphasis is 
to train the young people with a slightly 
modified, yet different, objective. The pre- 
sent-day requirements in society have been 
for specialisation in the variety of fields of 
knowledge and thought. Every subject of 
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study has reached big proportions calling for 
such specialised treatment. The quantum of 
acquirable knowledge has reached huge pro- 
portions that the days when individuals 
claimed versatility of knowledge are difi- 
nitely gone. Pooling of knowledge and co- 
ordinated work is the order of the day. 50, 
consistent with the changes in life and 
society, the problems of education and train- 
ing of the young boys and girls in the 
Secondary Schools have created a serious 
concern, 

Students in the Secondary Schools belong 
to an age-group, when deep impressions are 
made on them regarding their future life and: 
society. Early adolescence is the period of 
rich activity of the mental frame and it is 
an accepted fact that the individual is made 
or marred during this period of his life. 
Later adolescence stabilises many of the 
carlier acquisitions and develops the young 
hoy to reach the adult stage and become a 
complete individual able to manage his affairs 
independently. The mind is, therefore, in an 
extremely receptive mood and is capable of 
being modelled to the pattern of his choice. 
Taking this fact into consideration along with 
the changing patterns of life and the variety 
of knowledge areas before him, there is need 
for counselling and guidance in the right 
choice of the subjects of study and the solu- 
tion of problems, personal and academic, 
that arise during his stay ut school. These 
matters cannot be left to be decided by 
neglect or chance, but they require a scienti- 
fic treatment and utilization of established 
techniques at arriving decisions. A lot of 
thinking and planning is evidently called 
for. The responsibility for the correct 
assessments is not merely that of the parent, 
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but it is the co-ordinated responsibility of 
the parent, school and the State. One of 
the chief aims of education is to see that 
every individual reaches the maximum 
standard of development which- he can 
attain. Else, the nation, as well, sustains a 
wastage, which it cannot afford. Hence 
Counselling and Guidance in Schools has 
assumed a great importance in recent years 
and has been entrusted to experts in the field 
in the several Secondary Schools of the West. 
The demand for advice is all the greater in 
an underdeveloped country as that of ours. 
In the words of Dr. Zakir Hussain, Governor 
of Bihar, “Education, counselling and guid- 
ance are co-operative ventures in which all 
mature persons in contact with the child— 
teachers, administrators, medical staff, 
parents, and others—were involved. All 
teachers, at least, are to be kept familiar with 
the nature of the problem and some of its 
most fruitful techniques that can help in their 
solution”.* 

Individual differences in physical develop- 
ment and intellectual capacity require differ- 
ent treatments. One uniform course for all 
is ruled out. Regimentation of courses of 
study and methods of thinking will only lead 
to frustration and wastage. The individual 
is rightly, therefore, the unit for considera- 
tion and study. Further in a democratic 
state it is the right of the individual to 
receive the right education and advice that 
will lead him on to acquire maximum bene- 
fits. Hence it is the function of the State to 
provide for it. The Secondary School, which 
has to handle children at their early and 
later adolescence, is the place where tastes 
and attitudes get developed, skills and abili- 
ties get perfected and powers of judgment 
and appreciation of the sense of values are 
formed. To handle this responsibility 
specialists trained in the field are to be em- 
ployed in schools as counsellors. Their 
duties and responsibilities are to be defined. 

The main function of the counsellors is to 
advice and guide students now and again in 
regard to their aspirations, achievements and 
social behaviour. The counsellors are com- 
petent persons who can help students learn: 10 
take effective personal decisions. It is very 

necessary that teachers should ever be warm 
and friendly towards students and that teach- 
ing and co-curricular activities must go hand 


* Dr, Zakir Hussain, “The All-India Annual Confe- 
rence of Educational and Vocational Guidance,” Presi- 
dential Address at Patna. 
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in hand to enable a rich interplay between 
the two aspects of school life as they involve 
the communication of the teachers’ evaluation 
of the pupils. A counselling office with coun- 
selling sessions proves to be of great valuc 
in the formulation of techniques, mainte- 
nance of data, and interpretation of behavi- 
our. Although it is true that every teacher is 
a counsellor and a lot of counselling is done 
outside the office, there is need for an office 
to co-ordinate all this and further to give 
the pupils a place where they can have un- 
restricted and free consultations with the ex- 
perts. These experts offer advice, support, 
friendship, and reinforcement to the students. 
A counsellor makes certain systematic at- 
tempts and employs certain competencies in 
a scientific and expert way to help students 
solve their problems, which is the essence of 
true counselling. The responsibilities of a 
secondary school counsellor during the period- 
ical interviews, which will have generally 
to be brief, are limited to “(1) let the 
student know that someone is available for 
counselling and is interested in him as an 
individual, (2) indicate the purposes of coun- 
selling to the student, (3) uncover immediate 
orientation problems, (4) provide the coun- 
sellor with a few minutes in which to become 
acquainted with the student and vice- 
versa”.** 

With the help of the counsellor adoles- 
cents will learn to solve their problems them- 
selves in a better and more understanding 
manner. 

A large number of situations arise in a 
secondary school where a student is called 
upon to take important decisions, e.g., becom- 
ing a member of several school associations 
and working groups, electing an optional 
subject of study appropriate to the voca- 
tion he likes to pursue later in life, discussing: 
its advantages and disadvantages, planning 
the mode of approach to certain factors in 
his day-to-day living at school, studying the 
problems connected with achievement and 
success at studies, and so on. Each of the 
above and many other personal problems 
deserve to be tackled in an expert way and 
herein guidance, control, and periodical 
observance will considerably help. This is 
possible only when an agency is created to 
deal with the situations in as unbiassed a 
manner as possible. A Research and Deve- 
lopment Section will have to go through 


** John W. Longhary, Counselling in Secondary Schools, 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York. 
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several identical situations and determine 
the remedial measures to be adopted. 
Several Counselling criteria, general metho- 
dology and parallel conditions help research 
and development. Such branches of study 
and activity have been functioning in the 
Secondary Schools of America and hold great 
possibilities of development in the coming 
years. Frequent conferences between the 
counsellors have resulted in the acceptance, 
of systematised procedures and techniques in 
dealing with identical situations, In this 
task the individual case sheets, the cumula- 
tive records and achievement results have 
been of great assistance and help. The bene- 
fits derived by the students have been of a 


varied nature and have brought forth very 
good results. There has, therefore, been a 
general acceptance that a counselling section 
in a secondary school is a necessity, if 
wastage has to be averted and students have 
to be channelised to right courses of study 
with competence in view. In Mysore, the 
Vocational Guidance and Educational Re- 
search Bureau has been established by Gov= 
eynment and placed under the Director of 
Public Instruction with a specially trained 
officer to assist him. The task of counselling 
will have to be taken by this organisation. 
The collection of the necessary data and 
commencement of work as stated above 
should be its first concern, 


ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIALS 


Association of the Officials of the Office 

of the Director of Public Instruction and 
Allied Educational Offices in Bangalore City 
has had a successful year of work and is now 
concluding it off with a valedictory function 
for the year on the 17th and 18th March 
1962. The function includes a grand Sports 
Meet in the afternoon and a community 
dinner in the night of the 17th and will be 
rounded off by a festival cricket match 
between Director of Public Instruction’s 
Team and the Rest on the 18th. It is a 
matter of very great appreciation that the 
officials in the Administrative Offices of the 


Department in Bangalore City have been 
able to form themselves into an organisation 
of this kind which is sure to provide the 
necessary opportunities for a better Social 
and Professional relationship among the 
members. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this organisation owes its existence to the 
energy and enthusiasm of Sri. A. H. Dalvai, 
First Assistant to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bangalore, and his continued 
interest in all its activities. We wish the 
Association every prosperity in the coming 
years. 


ART OF TEACHING 


[HE whole art of ‘teaching is only the art 
of awakening the natural curiosity of 


the young minds for the purpose of satisfying 
it afterwards.— Anatole France. 


ART 


RT is the human activity having for its 
purpose the transmission to others of the 


highest and the best feelings to which men 
have risen.— Count Leo Tolstoi. 


TRUE MORALITY 


[ಟಟ morality consists, not in following the 
beaten track, but in finding out the true 


path for ourselves and fearlessly following 
it. —Ethical Religion. 


LOVE AND TRUTH 


OD is Truth, for as our scriptures say 
nothing is but Truth, which is the same 
thing as God is life. And then I have said 


that Truth and Love are faces of the same 
coin, and love is the means to find Truth 
which is the end.—Gandhiji in Harijan, 


ae 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION* 


By Dr. K. L. SHRIMALI 
Union Minister of Education 


AM grateful to you for having invited me 
to inaugurale the XXXVI Conference of 
the All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations. Some of you may be aware 
that my association with this Conference 
goes back to its early stages when under the 
leadership of late Principal Seshadri, it was 
beginning to form into a representative body 
of teachers’ organisations. Today it is the 
only forum throughout the country which 
gives an opportunity to the professional 
organisations of teachers to express their 
opinion on educational problems. I, there- 
fore, greatly welcome this opportunity of 
sharing my ideas with you. 
During the last few months, the one topic 
which has attracted the attention of our 
leaders, statesmen and intellectuals is the 
question of national integration. You would 
remember that in last October a representa- 
tive Conference of leaders of all sections of 
our public life was called by the Government 
under the Chairmanship of our Prime Minis- 
ter to discuss this question. The attention 
of the Conference was naturally focused 
mainly on education, since this was con- 
sidered as the most powerful instrument for 
integrating diverse elements of our culture. 
The need for national integration has 
assumed great importance at the present 
moment when our frontiers are being 
threatened. India is avowed to a policy of 
peace and throughout its history it had never 
had any aggressive designs on any country. 
Having freed itself from the stranglehold of 
imperial powers at tremendous sacrifice it 
will not allow its freedom to be endangered 
at any cost. It has not been in our tradi- 
tion and culture to fight with our neighbour- 
ing countries but this traditional desire for 
peace and non-violence should not be con- 
strued as a sign of weakness. While pursu- 
ing the path of peace we must be ready for 
any eventuality. 

The greatest need of the hour in face of 
this crisis is to forge national unity by cli- 
minating all those factors which create ten- 
sions and social disharmony among the 
people. There are many contradictions in 


*The Inaugural Address delivered at the 36th All-India 
36504610081 Conference, held at Trivandrum, in December 
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our culture which have to be got rid of if 
we are to emerge as a strong nation. We 
have accepted democracy as our goal, but 
the old institutions like caste which have 
outlived their utility and which are repug- 
nant to democratic way of life still linger 
on. We are wedded to the ideal of an egali- 
tarian society which is opposed to all kinds 
of social privileges—whether they be eco- 
nomic, social or political but we still. find 
large sections of people—women, harijans 
and tribals being exploited and allowed to 
live a sub-human existence in our society. 
In religious matters we profess secularism, 
but in actual practice there is great deal of 
intolerance and mutual distrust among the 
different religious groups. We are adopting 
science and technology for the industrial 
growth of the country, but in our everyday 
life, habits and customs we are still being 
influenced by superstitions and dogmas. 
Respect for and obedience to the law of the 
land is expected of all our citizens, but on 
slightest pretext or provocation we break the 
laws and begin to indulge in violent activities. 


These are some of the contradictions in 
our cultural life which must be resolved in 
order to bring about greater social ‘cohesion. 
If India is to withstand the severe tests ‘which 
it is facing today, we must abolish the inst- 
tution of caste which is an offence to the 
dignity of man, remove all these handicaps 
which create discrimination between indi- 
vidual persons and social groups, show 
greater tolerance towards people belonging 
to different faiths, develop a more objective 
and rational outlook in our personal life and 
show greater respect for law and authority. 
During the last few years following inde- 
pendence we have undertaken various legis- 


lative measures to build up a more rational . 


and humane social order and have also set 
up a machinery to enforce them, but unless 
that is followed by a long-term programme 
there may be changes in the overt behaviour 
of people but no inner change of attitude. 
Through education and propaganda we 
should therefore drive home to our people 
the importance of civil rights and responsi- 
bilities and to develop in them a strong 
commitment to those social ideals and moral 
values which are the bases of democratic 
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living and which alone can give a sensc of 
national purpose and direction. Education 
must provide an environment where social 
values can be learned through a systematic 
study as well as by living these values in 
the everyday routine of school life. History, 
social sciences and literature provide ample 
material for awakening social conscience and 
developing cultural sensitivity among the 
people. We have at our disposal powerful 
media of mass communication, such as, 1016- 
vision, motion pictures and drama which 
besides giving information can focus the 
feelings of people on national ideals. The 
potentials of all these resources should be 
fully developed so that they can become 
powerful instruments for upholding democra- 
tic values and helping us in solving our social 
problems. These values wiil enable the 
persons who hold them to have a deep loyalty 
to their nation and an equally deep feeling 
of involvement in the whole family of man. 

Another problem which must receive our 
most serious attention is the relationship 
between the majority and minority com- 
munities. As long as there is mutual suspi- 
cion and distrust, it is impossible to bring 
about emotional integration. You are all fully 
aware that in spite of the safeguards which 
the Constitution provides for the protection 
of the rights of the minorities there are still 
lingering fears, doubts and prejudices in their 
minds. The tensions arising out of inter- 
group relations are deep-rooted and will 
continue to disintegrate our national society 
unless we take effective measures to correct 
the social and psychological conditions that 
underlie and support such fears and preju- 
dices. Programmes to improve inter-group 
relations have to be planned at Icast at two 
dimensions. Tn the first place whenever we 
find that discrimination against minority 
group is being practised, we should invoke 
the support of the existing legislation and 
demand strict enforcement. This in itself 
will help to some extent in bringing about 
changes in the overt behaviour of the people 
and restore confidence among the minority 
groups. If people know that discriminatory 
behaviour will have scrious consequences, it 
will have a restraining influence on them. 
But if we are to root out this evil from our 
body politic we should be concerned not only 
with the overt manifestation of prejudices 
and discrimination but also with correcting 
the social and psychological conditions that 
give rise to fear and prejudices. 

2 


> 


On close analysis it would be found that 
most of the people acquire their prejudices 
in their early childhood in families or in 
neighbourhoods. Children are taught at an 
early age to discriminate against members 
of some communities and it is in the homes 
that they develop all kinds of prejudices. 
The impressions formed in early childhood 
last all their life. If we are to root out this 
evil altogether, we shall have to make a 
start with the family and the neighbourhood 
where the children acquire the earliest and 
the most permanent impressions. 

The educational institutions which are 
founded by different communities instead of 
changing the behaviour of pupils further 
strengthen the prejudices which they 
acquired during their childhood. In our 
society the communities have freedom to 
establish their own educational institutions 
but many of these institutions instead of 
widening their horizon only develop a 
narrow sectarian outlook. In a democratic 
society it is a healthy practice that the com- 
munities have freedom to establish their own 
educational institutions but no social insti- 
tution should have the right to work against 
the broader interests of the society as a 
whole. There are certain facts, ideas and 
concepts which are basic to intelligent under- 
standing in group relations and all the 
children to whatever community they belong 
need to know these facts. It should also be 
realised that in a society like ours which 
consists of various linguistic and religious 
groups it is all the more necessary to develop 
feclings, values and attitudes, that develop 
a comprehensive and cosmopolitan outlook. 
In order to achieve these objectives the 
Boards of Managements of these institutions 
which develop a narrow communal outlook 
will have to be overhauled. The courses and 
curricula need to be reorganised in such a 
manner that they focus the attention of the 
younger generation to subjects dealing with 
inter-group relationship and lead to better 
understanding among the people. The rich- 
ness and variety of India in culture will be 
the most sustained educational theme in the 
educational system of the country and every 
child will understand that the fabric of 
Indian culture is woven out of multi-coloured, 
threads. 

Since emotional integration has to deal 
with the training of emotions and changing 
of attitudes, it is necessary to emphasise the 
fact that the acquisition of knowledge how= 
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ever important is by itself insufficient to 
bring about changes in the behaviour pat- 
terns of pupils. New techniques and skills 
are necessary for developing sensitivity to 
the cultural needs of other people and also 
those social skills and habits of thinking 
which would enable them to get along with 
people belonging to different cultural groups. 
It is not enough to follow the conventional 
class-room procedures. A fresh outlook and 
new leadership is needed on the part of the 
teachers if the young boys and girls are to 
be educated to live as good neighbours with 
their own fellow citizens as well as with 
people of different nations, races and cultures. 
The educators through their own example 
and behaviour should broaden and deepen 
the capacity of their pupils to feel with other 
people and to work creatively with others 
to their mutual satisfaction. In the whole 
programme of emotional integration the 
greatest responsibility therefore lies on 
teachers. They must be fully equipped not 
merely with the methods of instruction but 
also acquire those skills which are requisite 
for modifying children’s attitudes and 
behaviour. 

The students from the earliest stages must 
learn to identify themselves with the nation. 
The discovery of India must be made at an 
early stage so that they begin to love its 
mountains, rivers and landscapes and under- 
stand and appreciate the values which raised 
its civilisation to greatest heights and later 
on the circumstances which led to its con- 
quest and degradation. The students must 
be given a clear idea of the Satyagraha 
movement and the courage, suffering and 
sacrifice from which an independent Indian 
has emerged. As the students get fully 
acquainted with the history of Indian civili- 
sation they will develop an emotional allegi- 
ance to a highly dramatic and personalizsed 
historical image of the nation. 


Later on when they grow into maturity, a 
more intellectual approach could be made 
to the understanding of our society. They 
could be made to realise how through the 
completion of Five-Year Plans we arc trying 
to achieve the social objectives enshrined in 
our Constitution, how by bringing the means 
of production under State control, we are 
trying to bring greatest economic freedom to 
the masses and how by not committing our- 
selves to any power bloc in this cold war 
we are promoting the cause of peace. Stu- 
dents must gradually be led to take deeper 
interests in the problems which effect their 
interests and freedom and a critical outlook 
towards the principles and institutions which 
may enhance or damage these interests. As 
a result of all these experiences and instruc- 
tion the students will realise that there is 
some grandeur and greatness above the image 
which they have formed of their nation. This 
image of greatness will instil cultural 
cohesion and will also become the symbol 
for providing expression to the gamut of 
human emotions. 

During the period of transition through 
which the Indian society is passing today 
we are bound to face stresses and strains in 
our national life. At this time we must be 
clear about the value to which as citizens 
we are committed. It is only by holding 
fast to these values that we may develop 
loyalty to our nation and draw sustenance 
and strength in our own personal life and 
thus attain personal as well as national inte- 
gration. It is for this Conference to find. 
ways and means to achieve this. You have 
the necessary knowledge and skill at your 
disposal. If you blend this with faith, 
loyalty and action, we shall concretize the 
mental image of our nation and make India 
great and glorious. y 


Truth, Beauty and Goodness 


[RUTH is the first thing to be sought for, 

and Beauty and Goodness will then be 
added unto you. That is what Christ really 
taught in the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus 
was, to my mind, a supreme artist because 
he saw and expressed Truth; and so was 
Muhammad ; the Koran, being the most per- 


fect composition in all Arabic literature. ... 
It is because both of them strove first for 
Truth that the grace of expression naturally 
came in and yet neither Jesus nor Muhammad 
wrote on Art. That is the Beauty I crave 
for, live for, and would die for. 

—Gandhiji in Young India. 


monn 
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PLANNING FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS* 


By Dr. 5. D. SHARMA 
Minister of Education, M.P. 


WE are meeting at an important stage of 
development of education in India. The 
Third Five-Year Plan has been finalised and 
has been put in operation from Ist April 
1961. This is the stage when we must 
examine the targets fixed for educational 
development in the Third Plan and also 
decide in what manner we can help in 
achieving these targets. The Third Plan 
provides an outlay of Rs. 560 crores on edu- 
cation. If we add to this the sum of Rs. 37 
crores available for education under Com- 
munity Development Programme and the 
sum of Rs. 42 crores available for programmes 
of education under welfare of Backward 
Classes, the total outlay on education pro- 
posed in the Third Five-Year Plan works 
out to Rs. 640 crores. Thus though we would. 
have wished greater allocation for education 
in the Third Plan, the sum provided cannot 
be called niggardly in the light of total 
resources available for the Third Plan. 


With the spread of primary education in 
distant villages, the difficulties felt by the 
teachers are also increased. Housing accom- 
modation presents a big problem. The 
Planning Commission and the Government of 
India should examine whether they could not 
allot sums of money for residential quarters 
for primary school teachers in rural areas 
to be (built) on equal public participation 
basis. 

Similarly Governments should examine the 
desirability of making available to teachers 
in rural areas hooks through mobile libraries 
so that the teacher himself may not get stale. 
Teachers should also be given facilities for 
improving their academic qualification with- 
out detriment to their primary job of teach- 
ing their classes properly. 

1 am happy to learn that the Triple Benefit 
Scheme for Primary School teachers is being 
vigorously pursued by our Education Minis- 
ter, Dr. Shrimali. I suggest that the scheme 
will go through more easily with the Finance 
Departments of State Governments if the 
Union Government offers some participation 
in the Scheme. 


*Presidential Address delivered at the 36th All-India 
Educational Conference, Tiivandrum, in December 1961. 


Similarly I suggest that either free medical 
aid be provided for teachers or a health 
insurance scheme be worked out for at least 
primary and secondary school teachers. 

The suggestion of the Government of India 
for exemption from tuition fees to the 
children of teachers is a welcome suggestion. 
Similarly I congratulate Dr. Shrimali for 
his scheme of scholarships to children of 
school teachers. I shall, however, like to 
suggest to Government of India to examine 
the possibility of providing hostels for 
children of school teachers in bigger places 
on the lines of the scheme of hostels for 
children of Central Government employees. 
The expenditure may be shared equally by 
the Central Government and the State Gov- 
ernment concerned. This will obviate the 
genuine worry of teachers in rural areas for 
proper education of their own children, 

I have taken so much of your time on the 
question of providing amenities to primary 
school teachers as I sincerely believe that the 
future of India is going to depend to a large 
extent on the quality of teachers we will be 
able to provide in our educational institutions 
and a disgruntled and frustrated teacher 
cannot mould children into self-reliant citi- 
zens of a free democratic State. 

Great disservice has been done to basic 
education at times, by basic education 
enthusiasts. New experiments should ne 
encouraged in the field of basic education 
At times, attempts are made to reduce basi: 
education to a creed or a ritual, whiis fi 
whole approach of basic education is oppose 
to ritual of any kind. Basic schools should 
not neglect subjects like History, Geography, 
Mathematics or General Science. Children 
should be encouraged in abstract thinking 
also. 

We should consider and define objects of 
Elementary Education very clearly. For 
your consideration, I commend the following 
objectives of Primary Education as suggested, 
by the Regional Meeting of Representatives 
of Asian Member States of UNESCO on 
Primary and Compulsory Education held in 
Karachi in December 1959 and January 
1960 :— 


3 
(a) to give an adequate mastery over the 
basic tools of learning ; 
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(b) to bring about a harmonious develop- 
ment of child’s personality by provid- 
ing for his physical, intellectual, social, 
emotional, esthetic, moral and spiri- 
tual needs ; 

(c) to prepare children for good citizen- 
ship, to develop in them a love for 
their country, its traditions and its 
culture, and to inspire in them a sense 
of service and loyalty ; 

(d) to develop international understanding 
and the spirit of universal brother- 
hood ; 

(e) to inculcate a scientific attitude ; 

(1) to inculcate a sense of dignity of 
labour ; and 

(g) to prepare children for life through 
the provision of worthwhile practical 
activities and experience, including 
‘work experience. 


Secondary education occupies a key posi- 
tion in the Scheme of education in any 
country. This is the stage up to which all 
students should have an opportunity to go. 
This is the stage which marks the completion 
of education for a vast majority of people. 

- Thus it must not be a mere entrance to the 
University, but be a stage complete in itself. 
It should prepare students for life. Judged 
from this criterion, one must admit that our 
secondary education does not at prescnt fulfil 
this objective. Our products of secondary 
education are neither able to fit in properly 
in Universities or professional college nor 
are they fit for entering life. This matter 
needs thorough examination. The lack of 
proper staff, equipment and accommodation 
may be among the causes of this inadequacy 
which have to be remedied. Proper syllabus 
and properly written and produced books are 
also necessary for improvement of secondary 
education. These questions will need look- 
ing into. Over and above these, I suggest 
that the question of duration of secondary 
education may also be looked into. The 
Secondary Education Commission did not give 
a clear lead in this matter, and left it to the 
States to have an eleven or twelve years 
secondary course. Usually eleven-ycar 
course has been accepted. I suggest that 
twelve years schooling from six years to 
eighteen years when the student attains 
majority may be the correct thing. Four 
years schooling in higher secondary school 
after eight years schooling in a middle school 

may prove a proper grounding for University 


= 


education as well as give a better background 
for life. 

As regards University education, falling of 
standards and indiscipline among students 
are common complaints. Some of the reasons 
for falling standards may be summarised 


a:— 

(a) lack of proper training in higher 
secondary schools; (b) absence of teachers 
of proper calibre due to lack of attraction, of 
good emoluments in the profession for 
really bright persons; (c) overcrowding in 
Universities and deterioration in teacher- 
pupil ratio; (d) lack of proper equipment ; 
(e) absence of proper hostel accommodation. 
for students coming from outside. 

In order to improve standards in Univer- 
sities and Colleges, Lecturers, Readers and 
Professors of the proper calibre will have 
to be attracted by providing them emolu- 
ments comparable with those available in 
Indian and State Administrative Services. 
Similarly their promotions will have to be 
correlated with their being able to produce 
research work of recognised merit. In order 
to improve the tone of our Universities and 
colleges, greater emphasis will have to be 
laid to research in various branches. 
Expenditure on books and equipment needed 
for research by teachers in colleges be con- 
sidered legitimate expenditure of the college. 
Proper hostel accommodation and quarters 
for teachers must be provided in adequate 
numbers. , 

The conditions of private secondary 
schools and colleges will have to be improved. 
These institutions should be properly super- 
vised and made to observe standards, Under- 
payment to teachers should be stopped with 
firm hand. In order to improve conditions 
of private institutions liberal grants-in-aid. 
rules will have to be made by State Govern- 
ments. The institutions have to pay their 
employees according to Government scales 
of pay or the University Grants Commission 
scales of pay. 

Expenditure on teachers’ quarters is 
accepted as admissible expenditure for pur- 
poses of grants-in-aid. 

‘The question of training of college teachers 
also requires looking into. A training course 
in methodology of collegiate teaching and 
research technique may improve teaching in 
our colleges and Universities to some extent 
2nd may result in raising of standards of 
our graduates. The problem of improvement 
of teacher-pupil ratio is of basic importance. 
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Enough attention will have to be paid to 
this aspect and necessary funds provided. 
Overcrowding in our colleges and Univer- 
sities will have to be checked not by artificial 
control placed on admissions in colleges, 
but by providing other openings like techni- 
cal institutions in large numbers. 

A good deal of indiscipline in Colleges, 
and Universities is due to a feeling of 
insecurity about their future in the minds 
of students. A large number of Arts gradu- 
ates and holders of M.A. degrees are added 
every year to the numbers in search of 
suitable jobs, while the country continues to 
be in need of large number of persons trained 
in science and technology. While we have 
a surplus of persons with M.A, degrees we 
are in very short supply of science graduates 
even for our secondary schools. This 
imbalance in teaching facilities for humani- 
ties and science subjects will have to be 
corrected. I suggest that study of some of 
the basic concepts in humanities should be 
a compulsory subject for degrees in science 
and technology also. Similarly knowledge 
of elementary science should be provided 
from the primary stage itself. There is 
going to be growing demand for science 
graduates in subsequent Plans and we must 
make plans for providing them in sufficient 
numbers from now on. Even today there is 
hardly any indiscipline among science students 
due to the fact that they are assured about 
their future and they are kept busy with their 
work. In order to improve discipline in 
Universities, I commend to you the Semester 
system of examinations with two examina- 
tions every year. This by keeping students 
busy with their studies may keep them away 
from the cluiches of unscrupulous political 
parties and politicians who do not hesitate 
in utilising students for their own political 
gains. A code of conduct for political parties 
prohibiting them from indulging in ferment- 
ing students’ agitation for political ends may 
also be evolved. 

The question of medium of instruction in 
Universities has also been agitating minds 
of educationists in India for some time. It 
has been accepted on all hands that educa- 
tion up to the secondary stage will have to 
be in the regional languages of the country. 
However, doubts have been expressed about 
the advisability of regional languages being 
made the media of instruction in the Univer- 
sity stage. We cannot venture to adopt 
regional languages as media of instruction in 


University stage in 8 hurry. Proper prepara- 
tions will have to be made. However, the 
objective must be clear that the highest edu- 
cation should be available in regional langu- 
ages. This is essential from many angles. 
The highest knowledge should be able to 
permeate to the common man and his think- 
ing and reactions should be able to influence 
thinking in the highest quarters. The 
language is not only a medium of expression 
of our thought but it also influences our 
thinking. Language is moulded by the eco- 
nomic, social and political conditions of 
society. It is the product of economical, 
social and political history of that society. It 
is, moulded by the thinking of the writers in 
that language and in turn influences their 
thinking. But regional language will not 
have that feeling of separateness from the 
common raan which our study in English 
language unconsciously creates in our mind, 
I have no doubt in my mind that University 
education in regional languages will not 
weaken but strengthen our national integra- 
tion as the cultural unity of India runs 
through all our languages as our forefathers 
went through similar religious and cultural 
experiences. This brings me to the import- 
ant problem of ‘national integration. In 
solving this problem the teacher can play a 
great role. We should examine the causes 
behind communalism, casteism and linguism. 
With the economic growth and provision of 
proper opportunities to people to work and 
develop the appeals to caste, creed and 
language will be lessened except in the field 
of politics. However, we must examine the 
causes which make people amenable to such 
vicious propaganda of dividing people on 
grounds of caste, creed or language. We 
must examine our educational system, our 
syllabus und our text-books to see whether 
they need improvement. Our text-books 
especially in history will have to be written 
to inculcate the sense of unity in diversity 
of our nation. The rich:Indian heritage of 
the literature of the various languages 
should be made known to our students. This 
knowledge about cach other will draw differ- 
ent rigions of India closer to cach other. 
This brings me to the necessity of moral and 
spiritual teaching in schools. We must 
emphasize and explain the fundamental 
unity of all religions so far as necessity of 
right conduct and love of other human beings 
is concerned. We must inculcate equal 
(Con:inued on page 254) 
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By MR. D. P. BYRNE 
Assistant Educational Officer, British Council, Bombay 


NOUGH has been written about the 
graded structural approach to make it 
clear what its main principles are and what 
techniques should be used to put these 
principles into practice. In this article 
I should like to comment only on some of 
‘ne mistakes which I have seen teachers 
nake when they have been trying, often 
very conscientiously, to follow this approach. 
By doing this I think it will be possible to 
go some way towards answering the objection 
which many teachers make: that.to teach 
English in this way takes much longer than 
by the traditional grammar-translation 
method. Teachers say that they haven't 
enough time to cover the syllabus: to this 
I would reply that they often waste time. 

The mistakes which téachers make derive 
broadly from two main sources : 

(i) Failure to handle the new techniques 
effectively. ‘ 

(ii) Failure to abandon or modify tradi- 
tional practices. 

I shall deal with (i) first. 

Many teachers fall down rather badly in 
the oral presentation of new material. This 
is not surprising since presenting and drilling 
new material orally is about the most difficult 
technique that they have to master. It is 
also one of the most essentials. It is generally 
agreed now-a-days that a language is best 
taught through speech first rather than 
through reading and writing. 

The commonest fault is failing to present 
the new material adequately. Let me give 
an example of this. I have heard teachers 
introduce the past tense interrogative in this 
way: they perform an action, walking to 
the door, for instance, and then say : 

‘1 walked to the door’ 
two or three times. Sometimes they give a 
further one or two examples of a past tense, 
appropriately accompanied by an action, and 
then all of a sudden they begin to question 
the class : 
‘What did I do? or ‘Did I walk to the door? 


Now no child can be expected to make 
the mental jump from the affirmative to the 
interrogative, from ‘I walked’ to ‘Did I walk ?' 
or, worse still, ‘What did I do?’ A bright 
pupil may catch on but that is hardly enough, 
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for the advantage of this approach, properly 
handled, is that a child of average intelligence 
should be able to understand and learn. The 
teacher has failed to observe the elementary 
principle that you cannot take out more than 
you put in, with the result that he mects 
with blank expressions as soon as he begins 
practising and testing the class. Eventually 
he will get his meaning across but the lesson 
will not have gone as smoothly as it might 
have done if his presentation had been 
adequate in the first place. 

I suspect that there still lurks in the back 
of many teachers’ minds the misunderstanding 
that oral work must consist largely of asking 
questions. Of course, asking questions is an 
important technique in oral work but it is 
not the only one. It has moreover certain 
disadvantages. One great weakness of the 
question and answer approach is that it 
takes up a lot of time, also the teacher does 
most of the talking, which, in a class that 
may contain as many pupils as there are 
minutes in a lesson, is a serious drain on 
pupil talking time. 

One way of getting round this is to let 
pupils ask questions as well, for they need 
to know how to ask questions as well as 
answer them, and if they question one 
another, the teacher’s role is simply that of 
guide: indicating what question is to be 
asked, who is to ask it, and who is to answer 
it. There are many ways of controlling 
questions and answers without much talking 
on the part of the teacher. One such way 
is to put a pair of substitution tables on the 
black-board : one containing the potential 
questions and the other the answers. This, 
as opposed to free questioning, is not only 
faster but also lessens possibility of too many 
errors being made. Another way is by the 
use of ‘call words’. Supposing, for example, 
that the teacher wants to practise the sentence 
pattern There is a...... (Is there a...... ? 
Are there any...... ?). Then, using a black- 
board sketch or wall picture for points of 
reference, he calls out : bridge or mango tree 
or boat and provided always that the pupil 
has been appraised of what is expected of 
him, he will frame a question: Is there a 
bridge over the river? or Are there any 
mango trees near the house? or Are there 
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any boats on the river ?—question which 
another pupil can be indicated to answer.! 
Another drill of the call word type, which 
does not require a black-board sketch or wall 
picture, goes as follows. Suppose, for 
example, the teacher wants to drill the past 
tense of some irregular verbs (threw, caught, 
took, sold, bought). First he explains the 
drill to the class, then gives the lead sentence, 
which the first pupil repeats, and the sentence 
is then modified by means of the call words. 


Teacher 


Gopal threw the ball 
Stone 

Krishna 

Caught 

Ball 

Gopal’s sister 

She 

Took 

Her book 


I 

Sold 

An orange 
Gopal’s sister 
Bought 
Threw 


And so the drill proceeds, for as long as 
practice is needed. The irregular past tenses 
are frequently repeated but as each sentence 
is slightly different, there is no risk of 
monotony. It is particularly useful for 
practising structures. The only precaution 
the teacher must take is to ensure that the 
pupils understand what is required of them 
and that he has in front of him a list of 
call words and sentences so that the drill 
can proceed smoothly.33 

Repeating the same sentence over again 
is another common mistake in the oral 
presentation stage—the teacher forgetting, 
it would seem, that he is supposed to be 
teaching a sentence pattern, not just one 
sentence. To do this effectively, and at the 
same time sustain class interest, one has to 
repeat the pattern but vary the content 
words, as in the practice drill given above. 
The same example repeated over and over 
again is not only teaching nothing beyond the 
example itself, but is also monotonous, so that 
the class is liable to be bored. 

The same mistake is made when teachers 
come to practise and test the class. They 
keep on asking the same question, regardless 
of whether they get the correct answer or 


not. But if the question is correctly answered 
the first time, there seems little point in 
asking it at the most once or twice more, and 
even then it should be given to one of the 
Weaker pupils so that he can gain confidence 
by answering correctly. If teachers in fact 
repeat questions as a means of giving a num- 
ber of pupils practice, then I would suggest 
that a better approach would be to use 
choruses, with the class divided into small 
Groups. Teachers should not disregard 


Pupil 
Gopal threw the ball 
Gopal threw the stone 
Krishna threw the stone 
Krishna caught the stone 
Krishna caught the ball 
Gopal’s sister caught the ball 
She caught the ball 
She took the ball 
She took her book 
I took her book 
I sold her book 
I sold an orange 
Gopal’s sister sold an orange 
Gopal’s sister bought an orange 
Gopal’s sister threw an orange 


chorus work, for with small groups of about 
half a dozen pupils one can detect mistakes, 
although this is quite impossible when the 
whole class is answering together, a practice 
many teachers indulge in. 

Equally it is quite useless to go on asking 
the same question if several pupils have 
failed to answer it or have answered it in- 
correctly. If two or three pupils cannot 
answer a question, this should be taken as 
a fair indication that the rest of the class 
cannot either. In such a situation, the teacher 
should answer the question himself. Or he 
might put it directly to one of the best pupils 
in the class. It is never wrong to make use 
of the best pupils in oral practice, though it 
would be a mistake to give them more than 
their fair share. This too can happen very 
easily unless the teacher is very careful: the 
best pupils answer all the questions, while 
the weaker ones remain contentedly silent. 
With forty or fifty pupils in a class it is no 
easy matter to keep track of those who have 
participated and those who have not—to 
my mind another factor in favour of using 
small groups in oral practice. 

I think most of the above mistakes can be 
avoided if the teacher (a) exercises vocaby- 
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lary control, i.e., does not suddenly begin 
using structures and content words which 
he has not taught. This means knowing the 
class book well, and if the class book hap- 
pens to be a new one, reading it thoroughly 
before he uses it; (b) prepares his lesson 
carefully beforehand. I see no reason why 
the language teacher should not have his 
lesson plan and notes in front of him and 
consult them when necessary ; (0) uses his 
imagination. Above all this approach to 
language teaching demands imagination if 
it is to rise above the level of pedestrian 
drilling. 

A lot of time and trouble in the class-room 
can be saved if teachers consider carefully 
the ways in which the black-board can be 
used as an aid to language learning, and like- 
wise how it should not be used. I have 
already referred to its possibilities in oral 
practice, for substitution tables and sketches 
which will permit the pupils to do most of 
the talking. It should also be remembered 
that it is often possible to clarify the meaning 
of both structures and content words more 
quickly by a sketch or diagram than by talk 
ing. And when it comes to doing an exercise 
from the book, whether orally or in writing, 
a lot of time can be saved if the teacher 
shows first on the black-board how the exer- 
cise has to be done before asking his pupils to 
tackle it. All too often they fumble over an 
‘exercise which they can do perfectly well 
once they are shown how. 

On'the other hand, I doubt whether there 
is much point in asking pupils to write up the 
answers to an exercise on the black-board, 
taking it in turn to contribute. Writing on 
the black-board is something that most 
children do painfully and badly and I do not 
‘see why they should be required to do it 
at all. This practice springs, I suspect, from 
the desire to use ‘class participation’. But 
the participation of the class in such work 
should be oral, with the teacher acting as 
scribe. In any case a teacher necds to look 
very carefully at an exercise before he 
decides that it is worthwhile writing it up 
on the black-board at all. 

It is a sad thing that many teachers should 
believe that teaching by an approach which 
೯೧7115 for a great deal of oral work is neces- 
sarily going to involve them in a lot more 
work and work moreover which will be very 
tiring. One of Michael West’s objections to 
the oral approach is that the teacher will be 
100 tired to carry it out effectively with large 
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classes.+ But this need not be the case. In 
the first place the teacher is not being asked 
to teach orally all the time; that would indeed 
be folly, arid certainly exhausting. In spite 
of this many teachers prolong the oral part 
of their lesson unduly. Lessons should con- 
sist of a number of activities, decided on 
beforehand in the lesson plan, which will 
give some play to all the four skills : under- 
standing, speaking, reading and writing. It 
is by introducing a number of activities that 
the teacher can, not only make his lesson 
more interesting but aiso give himself a res- 
pite, which I believe is very necessary for 
a teacher if he is to work efficiently for the 
whole day in a hot climate. Many teachers 
consciously resort to such practices as read~ 
ing aloud or long dictation as a means of 
giving themselves a break. But this is 
wrong; there are activities which may be 
usefully practised in class and which at the 
same time take the load off the teacher for 
a short while. The short-writien exercise, 
ten minutes in the middle of a lesson, is one ; 
reading aloud is not. But in any case if 
teachers order their oral work more effec- 
tively and bring in more pupil activity, they 
will find it less tiring and infinitely more 
rewarding and satisfying. 

To turn now to the second category of 
mistakes—the failure to abandon or modify 
traditional practices, there are four in parti- 
cular which stand in need of comment :— 

(i) Reading aloud, 

(ii) The teaching of spelling, 

(iii) Dictation, 

(iv) Content testing of the reading 
passage. 

_ (i) Reading aloud.—This is a well-estab- 
lished class-room practice. At one time, I sup- 
pose, the ability to read aloud well was a 
useful accomplishment. It was also a kind 
of oral work—one of the few opportunities 
a pupil got to practise his pronunciation, But 
now-a-days our language pupils speak the 
Janguage from the start and so do not need 
to practise their pronunciation in this way. 
Nor does a child who has learnt to pronounce 
a word before he sees it in writing and is 
then told how to pronounce it. The task of 
the former is principally one of recognition 
and association ; whereas the latter has to 
commit the pronunciation to memory, no 
mean feat with a language like English. 

Apart from that,-we should ask ourselves 
why we are teaching what we teach. What 
is the practical utility value of reading aloud 
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for the average child? Is it not more im- 
portant that he should be able to read quickly 
and silently? Of course our pupils need 
to be taught how to read aloud superlatively 
well. That is the teacher's job for which he 
should be trained in the training college. He 
should do most of the rcading aloud in class 
because he should be providing the pupils 
with their one and only model of good pro- 
nunciation. For that reason pupils whose 
pronunciation is poor should not be asked 
to read aloud to the class, for by doing 
so they may fix the wrong pronunciation ‘in 
the minds of the other pupils: wrong pro- 
nunciation once heard, is as likely to stick 
in the memory as the right one—the memory 
does not discriminate. If the teacher feels 
that he must give the weaker pupils extra 
pronunciation practice, he should do it while 
the rest of the class is engaged on some other 
work, 


Nor should the teacher himself read aloud 
for-too long at a time, first because he cannot 
easily control the attention of the class while 
he is doing so, and secondly because children 
very quickly lose interest unless the piece 
happens to be a story. If pupils are called 
upen to read, it should be only for two or 
three sentences at a time, and not before 
they have heard the teacher read it first. I 
think it is quite a useful practice for the 
teacher to read aloud a sentence or two and 
then ask one of the pupils to read the same 
sentences. This permits and encourages care- 
ful imitation of the teacher’s own pronuncia- 
tion. Children must also be taught to pay 
attention to the meaning of what they are 
reading aloud. A useful device for making 
children read with expression is Dr. Michael 
West’s ‘Read, look up and say’ approach 
expounded in his Teaching English under 
Difficulties.1% 


(it) The teaching of spclling—A whole 
lesson 80 aside for spelling, except as an 
occasional entertainment with spelling games, 
is not likely to bear much fruit because the 
amount of retaining will be small; short 
well-spaced learning efforts are more effec- 
tive. Spelling should be taught incidentally 
but systematically and this is best done by 
making sure that new words, and those which 
from experience are known to cause difficulty, 
are presented visually, by means of the 
black-board, flashcards and wall-charts, 
often enough for the pupils to be able to 
absorb them. For that is how we learn to 


spell: by seeing the words frequently, com- 
bined with a little conscious memorising. 

(iii) Dictation. —This is a useful exercise 
if it is not abused. It should be remembered 
that dictation primarily tests the ability 
to understand speech and to convert sounds 
into written symbols ; it is only in the second 
instance a test of spelling, though spelling 
mistakes may of course come to light in a 
dictation.“ Spelling mistakes which would 
not normally have occurred in composition 
can be ignored. 

A dictation should not contain any new 
words or structures but should be based on 
previous reading material ; it is perhaps best 
composed by the teacher himself, who can 
take into consideration the precise level of 
the class. It should be short, five or six lines 
at the most, because young children cannot 
concentrate for long. Above all, teachers 
should see that dictations are corrected. The 
teacher should do this himself from time to 
time at home but generally it is satisfactory 
if they are corrected by the pupils in class 
from a fair copy put on the black-board, pro- 
vided that the teacher examines some of the 
work and sees that coricctions are properly 
made. But it will be found, I am sure, that 
if dictations are properly graded to suit tha 
level of the class instead of being packed 
with difficult words in the belief that it is 
possible to teach spelling in this way, fewer 
mistakes will be made and a great deal of 
time will be saved. 

(iv) Content testing of the reading pas- 
sage.—This is a hang-over from the era when 
language was taught through literature and 
has no place in the language class-room of 
today. It is of no importance if the pupils 
remember or cannot remember what Kamala 
did or where Gopal went. On the whole 
such questions place an unnecessary strain 
on the memory and are often confusing: 
‘What will Kamala do soon? 1 heard one 
teacher ask her bewildered pupils and two 
or three minutes were wasted before she 
realized that no one knew. As a written 
exercise where the pupils can consult the 
passage, content testing is not so bad, pro- 
vided always the questions are meaningful, 
But for oral work teachers should restrict 
themselves to practising and testing the 
linguistic content of the lesson and aviod 
questions which are not immediately com- 
prehensible to the pupils.7 

The graded structural approach advocates 

certain techniques in language teaching but 
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it does not lay down rigidly how these 
techniques should be applied. Detailed 
guidance is of course needed by the teacher 
but that can only be properly given in tea- 
chers’ handbooks written specially for a 
particular set of course readers in which the 
approach is embodied. We believe that these 
techniques are workable because they are 
based on empirical observation and teaching 
practice. Nevertheless they may fail if they 
are mishandled. This will not halt progress 
altogether but it will slow it up, so that the 
approach as a whole seems less workable. 
For that reason, instead of channelling dis- 
satisfaction into broad generalisations (‘It 
takes longer’ is the one we have been 
examining), teachers need to be more self- 
critical of their own handling of the tech- 


niques. For widespread progress in language 
learning by our pupils—our real aim, 
surely—can only result from positive self- 
improvement by the teacher. 
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Planning for Educational Progress 
(Continued from page 249) 


respect for all religions in place of the pre- 
sent ignorance about all religions. The incul- 
cation of right moral values and development 
of character are the chief objectives of edu- 
cation and we must do all in our power to 
achieve these objectives. 

Before I conclude I shall like to suggest 
to the Conference to take up the question of 
the Plan for education in the Fourth Plan. 
We may draw up a detailed blue print for 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan on Education. 
It should be drawn up keeping in view the 
financial resources likely to be available for 


the purpose. I suggest that we may draw 
up the Fourth Plan on Education to the 
extent of double the provision for education 
in Third Plan. I have no doubt that the 
Plan drawn by people actually working in 
the field of education is likely to be more 
practical than any plan drawn by the Edu- 
cation Secretariat of the Government of 
India. I have no doubt, our proposals will 
receive due consideration at the hands of 
the Planning Commission and the Education 
Department of Government of India and the 
State Governments. 


MAN AND HIS MAKER 


OF all the animal creation of God, man is 
the only animal who has been created 
in order that he may know his Maker. Man’s 
aim in life is not, therefore, to add from day 
to day to his material prospects and his 
material possessions, but his predominant 
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calling is from day to day to come nearer 
his own Maker, and from this definition it 
was that the Rishis of old discovered this 
law for our being. 


—The Epic of Travancore. 
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TEACHING GENERAL SCIENCE—LESSON PLANS 


IX Standard 


Topic:—The parts of the bean seed and the conditions necessary for 


its germination. 
Aim :—(i) To develop the power of minute observation of the sur- 
roundings. 
(11) To develop the ability to apply the knowledge in every- ` 
day life. 


OBJECTIVES :—To get pupils a knowledge of the healthy conditions for 
the germination of seeds. 


SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT.—Shape—Size—Hilum—Micropile seedcoat and its 
function—cotyledons—shape—size—colour—work—embryo—position— growing: 
regions of embryo. 


Necessity of air, water and heat for the germination. 

TEACHER’S EQUIPMENTS AND AIps.—Seeds, Charts, Trays, Lenses. 
PossIsLE METHODS.—(i) Deductive, (ii) Analytical, (iii) Experimental. 
Unit 1.— Parts of the Seeds. 


METHODS OF INTRODUCTION :—(i) How do farmers grow paddy in the fields ? 
Elicit “Seed” and proceed. 


(ü) Show some bean seeds to the pupils. Ask them to examine the parts 
and proceed. 

(iii) What is the next stage of the flowers? Boy, says fruit. Ask him 
what is generally found inside a fruit ? Elicit “Seed” and proceed. 

POSSIBLE DEMONSTRATION :—(i) Making use of the Charts. 

(4) Supply some seeds and ask them to examine them carefully. 

(iii) Helping the pupils in drawing the sketches of the parts of the seeds. 

UNIT 2.—Conditions for germination. 


TRANSITION TO UNIT 2:—Generally the farmers sow the seeds during the 
rainy season. Why ? What are the other conditions required for its germination 
and thus proceed. 


POSSIBLE DEMONSTRATION :— 


(i) Waren 1s Necessary :—Place some seeds in two trays. Pour water 
to one and keep the other as it is. Ask the pupils to observe for a 
few days and draw the inference. 

(ii) Heat 25 Necessary :—Keep some seeds in ice and some in a tray con- 
taining water. Show that the seeds kept in the tray containing 
water germinates and the seeds kept in ice remain as they are and 
draw inference. 

(iii) AIR 1s NECESSARY :—Keep some seeds in a jar containing boiled and 
cooled water and some seeds in a jar containing ordinary water. Ask 
the pupils to observe and draw the inference. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE PurIts :— (i) To ask the pupils to examine the other 
seeds like Maize, Tamarind, Ragi, Paddy, Castor, and bring home the 
difference between mono-cotyledon and di-cotyledon. (ii) Storage of seeds, 
(iii) Selection of seasons for sowing, (iv) Necessity of ploughing the lands, 
(v) Selection of seeds for sowing, (vi) Suitability of the soil. 


IX Standard 
Topic :—Preparation of Carbon Dioxide. 


Aim.—(i) To develop the ability to apply the knowledge in everyday life. 
(ii) To develop the scientific method in thinking and action. 
(iii) To develop the‘ scientific attitude in making statements 
accepting information and forming beliefs. 
೦೫50೫785 :—(i) Skill in observation and drawing scientific inferences. 


(ii) Need for growing gardens in front of the houses. 
(iii) To inculcate the habit of conducting experiments. 
SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT :—Production of ೮೦. 
(i) By breathing, (ii) By Factories, = (iii) By heating limestone, 
(iv) By burning of things, (v) By the action of dilute HCl on marble 
chips. 
TEACHER’S EQUIPMENTS AND AIDS :—Apparatus necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the gas, candle, lime-water, delivery tubes, glass beakers, charts, etc. 
PossIsLE 20೫78005 :—(i) Demonstration method involving inductive 
resoning, (ii) Experimental process. 


METHODS or INTRODUCTION :—(#) Take lime-water in two different test- 
tubes. Pass expired air through one of the test-tubes. Keep the other as, 


it is. Note the change and proceed, (ii) Invert a glass tumbler over a burning “= 


candle and ask the students to observe the change, draw inference and proceed. 

POSSIBLE DEMONSTRATION :—(i) Passing expired air through lime-water, 
(ii) Inverting a glass jar over a burning candle, (iii) Action of dilute acids 
on carbonates, (iv) Actual preparation. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PUPIL :—(a) Visit to the following places :— 
(i) Areated water factory. 
(ii) A lime-kiln. 
(iii) Railway Station (to observe the engine giving smoke). 
(b) EXPERIENCE IN SLEEPING.—In ill-ventilated places. 
(c) Necessity of exhaust fans in cinema and factories. 
(d) Use of fire extinguishers. 


IX Standard. [TIME ; 90 MINUTES. 
Topic :—Nutrition in Plants. 2 PERIODS. 


Am :—To impress upon the students the dependence of all life for food 
and hence enable them to understand how plants prepare their own food. 
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Score :—Difference between plants and animals in their method of nutrition. 


METHODS :—(Introduction). 


INDUCTIVE :—What is food? What 


carbons and Carbohydrates.) 


are its main components? (Hydro- 


. What are the raw materials required for their 


production ? (Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen.) What are the sources of those 


raw materials? (Air and Water. 
mation is a chemical process.) 


) How do plants acquire them? (Food for- 


ELICITING :—What energy is available to the plant for this chemical 


reaction? What is the chief colour o 


sunlight ? 


f the parts of the plants exposed to 


DEDUCTIVE :-—Why are they green in colour? (Experiment: Extraction of 
Chlorophyll). Can plants absorb carbon through roots ? (Black-board Experi- 


ment to demonstrate the above.) 


Plants absorb carbon from the atmosphere in the form of carbon dioxide 


through the stomata. 


RECAPITULATION :—Structure of the leaf: (Reference to the structure of 
the palisade cells, air spaces and the stomata.) 


TEST FOR STARCH :—Components of starch. Role of chlorophyll in photo- 
synthesis and importance of light. Green parts synthesis. Starch in the pre- 
sence of sunlight. Evolution of oxygen during photosynthesis (Experimental 
evidence). Experiments to show that light is necessary for photosynthesis. 


INTRODUCTION :—Elicitation of the difference between plants and animals. 


Why do animals move about? Ho 


w can plants secure food without moving 
about ? 


DEMONSTRATION :—Extraction of chlorophyll. Test for starch. Evolution 
of oxygen during photosynthesis. Light is necessary for photosynthesis. 


EQUIPMENT :—(1) Methy 
Steam-bath ; Two beakers of water ; 


1 Spirit; Spirit lamp; Iodine in pot; Iodide, 


A fresh green leaf taken during sunlight ; 
Test-tubes. 


(2) A iew twigs of Elodia (water plants). A tall beaker containing water. 
A short-stemmed funnel. Pyrogallic acid. 


(3) A piece of tin foil. A pot plant in healthy condition. All others 


necessary for Experiment I. 


Puri Activity :—Collection of leaves of different colours, 
Starch. Preparing suitable charts, slides. 


Testing for 


—Courtesy—Rashtriya Vidyalaya Teachers’ Training College, Bangalore. 


GOD AS TRUTH 


HERE are innumerable definitions of God, 
because His manifestations are innumer- 
able. They overwhelm me with wonder and 
awe and for a moment stun me. But I 
worship God as Truth only. I have not yet 
found Him, but I am seeking after Him. I 


am prepared to sacrifice the things dearest 
to me in pursuit of this quest. Even if the 
sacrifice demanded be my yery life I hope 
I may be prepared to give it. 


—Autobiography of Gandhiji 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Teaching About the Film. By Shri J. M. L. 

Peters. UNESCO, Paris. 

Film and television create a “second 
world” for youth today, according to J. M. L. 
Peters whose book, “Teaching About the 
Film”, has just been published by UNESCO. 
In his opinion, education must take serious 
note “of the way in which young people 
live in this modern environment of the visual 
mass media which occupies so much of their 
leisure time”. 

The author is quick to point out the differ- 
ence between film-teaching and teaching 
films. . The latter have long occupied a place 
of importance in the curricula of schools 
around the world, but the subject treated 
here is that of providing the student with a 
broader understanding of what he sees at 
the cinema or on TV at home. 

Mr. Peters sees the world of film and tele- 
vision “gradually usurping the place for- 
merly occupied—and not so long ago—solely 
by books and by other written or spoken 
material. , . ,'' , Modern youth lives visually. 
This is why film-teaching demands a place 
in the school curriculum. 

Film-teaching has been recognised as an 
important educational function in a number 
of countries. Frequently, its. compelling 
motive has been to immunize young people 
against the moral dangers of films or, more 
positively, to deal primarily with esthetic 
aspects of films while ignoring social, ethical 
and cultural values. 

Veering away from this point of view, 
Mr. Peters believes that “one may develop 
a critical attitude toward the cinema with- 
out at the same time becoming so detached 
that a film experience in which one partici- 
pates as a deeply engrossed spectator is 
forfeited”. 

At the same time, the author does not 
underestimate the dangers, real or imagined, 
of films creating false or unwholesome 
impressions upon children. “The world 
shown by many films,” he says, “is not a 
true reflection of reality...... It is no exag- 
geration to say that many films are likely to 
induce the inexperienced and uncritical 
onlooker to believe that life is made up 
largely of crime and sex”. 

The “new language” of the film medium 
is, for Mr. Peters, one of great importance 
in film-teaching—what he calls “the oppor- 
tunity of understanding (through films) the 
world around us with another dimension of 
our minds....Without first passing though 
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the rational sieve of verbal languagé..... A 
films offer us the faculty of visual thinking”. 

In the opinion of Mr. Peters, a former 
teacher and presently Director of the Nether. 
land’s Film Institute, school is the place for 
film-education. It should begin, he contends, 
at the earliest primary level and continue 
through all levels of instruction—UNESCO. 


How to be a Successful Headmaster. By 
Dr. Jaswant Singh, M.a. (Col.), Ph.D. 
(Mich.). (Published by University Pub- 
lishers, Punjab.) Price Rs. 10. 

The book is a result of author’s high 
qualifications and rich experience. It is com- 
prehensive and very informative and interest- 
ing. It can be a good text for teachers under 
training, on the subject of organization and 
administration. The Headmaster of every 
institution would do well to study the book, 
at least once. 

The list of qualifications given in the intro- 
ductory chapter is long enough and many 
more could be added. But how many Head- 
masters of the present day, in our schools, do 
possess a sufficient number is a moot ques- 
tion. Of course, without high qualifications, 
qualities, character and training, no one can 
be a successful Headmaster. 

The Headmaster is first a teacher and then 
a Headmaster. However big a school, how- 
ever much or heavy the administrative duties 
may be, he must have some hours of teaching 
work to “set the tone” and to avoid the 
criticism that the Headmaster is “Theoreti- 
cal”. The authorities that appoint the Head- 
masters must screen the persons fit enough 
to be Headmasters on ability, merit and 
character. 

The Headmaster’s job is as good as, if not 
higher than, that of any other administrator. 
Hence, he must necessarily come into contact 
with as large a number of people as possible 
in the community he serves. His success 
depends on ihe efficiency of his human rela- 
tions. He cannot, in these days, isolate him- 
self and can or should never be an autocrat. 
In a word, the Headmaster should have no 
enemies among the staff, students or their 
parents. That will avoid all frictions and 
will not require any spies. 

The chapter on “Physical and Mental 
Health” seems to be rather dilatory. Every 
working man knows or should know that he 
has to maintain proper health and vigour to 
discharge his duties satisfactorily. The Head- 
master cannot go on for obvious reasons, 
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thinking of, say, the number of calories in 
his food, etc. 

The Headmaster must have both intellec- 
tual and moral integrity enough, to gain 
confidence of all persons that come in con- 
tact with him. Achievement of success is a 
continuous process without beginning or end, 
for an administrator. 

Primary duties of a Headmaster are organ- 
isation and administration with general 
overall supervision, They are not separate 
but go on simultaneously. Planning of pro- 
grammes, etc., are details. In every policy 
or programme that a Headmaster wants to 
chalk out, he must make it clearly known to, 
pupils and the staff that it is for their benefit 
and hence for the good name of the school. 

Every sensible Headmaster has to realise, 
first and formost that school is for all 
considerations a co-operative organisation. 
Hence, administration cannot be a single- 
handed affair to achieve success. The prin- 
ciples of administration given in the book 
are sound. 

Chapter XII onwards are details. One 
word about discipline and punishment. The 
Headmaster has to find ways and means of 
maintaining perfect harmony among teachers. 
Then there will be no problem of discipline 
at all. As for rewards and punishment, the 
Headmaster must be perfectly impartial. 
After trying all other methods of correcting 
a delinquent, the Headmaster should not 
hesitate to use a cane, if necessary, though he 
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shall not feel like ruling the school, in these 
democratic days. No punishment should be 
vengeful. Of course, all methods used to 
prevent opportunities for crime such as lying, 
copying, etc., would be better than punishing: 
after, 


Finally, if the suggestions made by the 
author were to be the yardstick to measure 
the success of a Headmaster, only a few Head- 
masters in this State or any other State can 
achieve full success. Every Headmaster 
should have the suggestions before him as 
an ideal and strive to achieve as much as 
is possible. 

Perhaps, all the suggestions, advices, in- 
structions, given by the author with regard 
to campus, plant, etc., as well as for admin- 
istration can be put into effect, if the school 
is a proprietary one, owned by the Head- 
master or an autonomous body, who can 
work for the school consistently for some 
years. 

In a State or Government school when a 
Headmaster is restricted in every direction 
and is tossed from place to place, very fre- 
quently, due to exigencies and service 
requirements, progress in the directions ably 
put forward by the author should naturally 
be limited and circumscribed. 

It is a well-written book, which is sure to 
bring profit to an educationist who reads it 
through. 


A. R. Rao. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
By SHRI D. VISWESWARAIYA 
1. Convocation of the Aligarh Muslim University 


DDRESSING the Convocation of the 
Aligarh Muslim University, Sri. K. G. 
Saiyidain, Educational Adviser of the Gov- 
ernment of Jammu and Kashmir, said that 
the supreme function of a University was to 
kindle the vision, to distinguish between the 
true and the false, the beautiful and the 
ugly and the just and the unjust. The 
question that the Universities must ask them- 
selves is if they were educating young men 
and women with the requisite standards of 
efficiency, intelligence, social sensitiveness,, 
and moral rectitude which this New World 
imperatively demands. If not, how will they 
be able to adjust themselves to this fast- 
paced situation if a majority of them are 


content with poor intellectual and moral 
equipment? The Aligarh University had 
faced many challenges in the past and it 
was a matter for gratification that it had 
always shown great powers of recuperation 
and renaissance and adjusted itself to the 
new situations and with resilience Aligarh 
can be looked upon like a significant micro- 
cosm within the microcosm, that is India, 
where destiny has brought many groups and 
communities to mingle in a mighty common 
stream so that they may chisel out, like 
jewellers, a gracious pattern of living and 
thought, to which all the component parts 
are enabled to make their characteristic con- 
tribution. On the very count that it is a 
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Muslim University it is the special duty of 
its Muslim members to discharge worthily 
the responsibility which stems from this fact. 
The study of Islam had convinced him that 
being a Muslim should be a liberating, and 
not restrictive, influence. They should try 


10 win over their fellow-students and friends 
of other faiths and communities through love 
and not cut themselves off from the main 
stream of national life. An attempt at iso- 
lation is a proof of inner weakness and 


* diffidence. 


“2. The Central Advisory Board of Education 


THE Central Advisory Board of Education, 

at a meeting held at Jaipur on the lst 
and 2nd January 1962, made the following 
recommendations. 

(1) The need for a link language: If any 
University adopts the regional language as 
the medium of instruction in any faculty, it 
should continue to provide facilities for 
“instruction in English or Hindi in order to 
facilitate the movement of students from one 
part of the country to another. 

(2) The propose! to establish an All-India 
Education Service is welcome. 

(3) The changeover to regional languages 
as media of instruction particularly in scienti- 
fic and technical subjects should not be done 
without adequate preparation. 

(4) The Central Agency should conduct 
research, prepare end circulate model text- 
books among the State Governments and 
generally act as a clearing house for the 
purpose. 


(5) The Board favours 15 years of edu- 
cation including 12 years of schooling before 
graduation as an ideal to be aimed at. It, 
however, emphasized the need for speeding 
up the reorganisation programme suggested 
by the Secondary Education Commission 
which has suggested a 14-year programme 
including 11 years at school. 

(6) A high-powered committee or com- 
mission should be appointed by the Union 
Education Minister immediately to examine 
the problems of teacher-education in all its 
aspects, i.e., quality, training and conditions 
of work. 

(7) The Board decided to explore the 
possibility of devising measures for securing 
parity in employment and other prospects 
between the students of Arts and Science and 
Technological subjects and to examine the 
possibility cf instituting visiting professor- 
ships for short terms. 


3. National Council of Educational Research and Trainiug 


‘Addressing the first meeting of the National 
Council of Educational Research and 
Training as President Dr. K. L. Shrimali 
high-lighted his address by appealing to the 
State Departments of Education and the 
Universities to extend their co-operation in 
carrying out Educational Research and Train- 
ing and added that the main problem facing 
the Council was that of making education 
an effective and sensitive instrument for a 
progressive and dynamic society. 

The existing organisations for professional 
training were out of tune with the present- 
day needs. There was a proposal to start 
a National Institute of Education which 
would function as a high-level Research 
Body and would be an amalgamation of 
institutions under the Council. It would 
undertake two training schemes—one, pro- 
viding advanced courses in Education at the 
Post-graduate end Doctorate levels and the 
other for providing in-service courses to key 
personnel in the country. 


The Council had taken upon itself the 
task of preparing improved text-books for 
schools and had set up a high-power Com- 
mittee to guide and supervise it. There 
would be Seminars and Conferences with 
authors, publishers, and others concerned: 
with the production of educational literature 
so that the experience in the field might be 
utilised to the maximum extent and the 
iechniques of improved teaching material 
might be disseminated. 

Four Regional Training Colleges for train- 
ing teachers to work the practical streams 
of Multi-purpose High Schools would be 
started in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
and one other State. 

Year-Books in Education would be pub- 
lished. Already an issue has been brought 
out and two more would be coming up. A 
survey of tcacher-education in the country 
to formulate specific recommendations for 
reorganisation and improvement would also 
be taken up. 
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NEWS 


1. Bangalore—The United States Infor- 
mation Library, Bangalore, celebrated the 
Tenth Anniversary of its establishment in 
Bangalore on the 15th January this year, 
His Highness, the Maharaja Sri Jayachama- 
raja Wadiyar, Governor of Mysore, presiding 
over the function paid a tribute to the United 
States of America whose policy in setting 
up in this country organisations for the dis- 
semination of full and authentic information 
on all matters pertaining to the States, was 
commendable, Established in Bangalore, ten 
years ago, under the able supervision of 
Dr. Ralph Purcell, it has grown from strength 
to strength over the years. The number of 
Books in the library has increased from a 
mere 800 to over 10,000 and in addition there 
are over 200 periodicals available in the 
Reading-room. The library has developed 
into a centre of great cultural activity and 
is regarded today as one of the most import- 
ant institutions of this city. Literary and 
cultural programmes are organised at regular 
intervals and the activities are manysided. 
The Library has madc itself useful in numer- 
ous ways to the citizens of Bangalore and has 
proved invaluable in bringing all that is best 
in American culture within the comprehen- 
sion of our people. 

2. The Y.M.C.A., Bangalore, have organ- 
ised a Boys Division in recent months. The 
activities of the Boys Division are mainly 
concerned with the development of the moral 
and the material well-being of the youth 
studying in secondary schools. The acade- 
mic side as well as the physical improvement 
aspect are being well catered. Youth camps 
are organised often to provide the necessary 
discipline and camp life. A model corpora- 
tion has been set up. It conducts periodical 
meetings. On the 22nd and 23rd January 
last a Session was held in the Sir K. P. 
Puttannachetty Town Hall and the inaugural 
address was delivered by Sri. V. S. Krishna 
Tyer, Mayor of Bangalore. During the 
Session a few resolutions were considered, 
debated, and passed. During the course of 
the Sessions, learned addresses were deli- 
vered to the corporators by expert education- 
ists. 

A variety entertainment was also organised 
on the occasion. 

It was a well-organised Youth Meet in 
Bangalore in recent days. We have pleasure 


in commending the activities of the Boys 
Section of the Y.M.C.A. and wish that it 
will achieve further success in its attempts 
to gain its objectives, 
3. MADRAS— PENSION SCHEME FOR TEACHERS 
The Government of Madras have extend- 
ed the Pension Scheme for teachers employed, 
in aided schools and colleges and also 
made provision for loan scholarships for 
teachers’ children for education in practical 
courses like Engineering and Medicine. 
Another noteworthy feature of the State is 
the Midday Meal Scheme, with a generous 
assistance of the Government of the United 
States of America. Sanctions for expansion 
of Technical Education and the setting up 
of a Higher Institute of Research and Train- 
ing in Agricultural Engineering and Univer- 
sity Education have been made. 


4. DELHI—THE SCHEME oF SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 

The University Grants Commission has 
prepared a Scheme of Summer Institutes 
to provide for intensive work for the benefit 
of teachers and to arrange Refresher Training 
Courses in the several subjects. The 6th All- 
India Science Teachers’ Conference has wel- 
comed the Scheme and desires that after 
the initial experience, steps should be taken 
to organise these institutes on a “larger 
scale” so that every Science Teacher of a 
High or a Higher Secondary School is able 
to participate in an institute at least once in 
five years, They have appealed to the Uni- 
versities to accord the fullest co-operation 
to this Scheme and their whole-hearted 
support to the U.G.C., in making the Scheme 
a success, 


5. MYSORE—EXHIBITION OF BRITISH BOOKS 

The British Council had recently organ- 
ised an exhibition of British Books on 
India in Mysore. Over 1,600 rare and varied 
books were displayed. This was as an 
adjunct to the 3-day All-India English Con- 
ference held at Mysore recently. It was 
Generally observed that the influence and 
impact that the English language has had on 
Indians were such that a powerful majority 
in this country would persist the use of 
English for a long time to preserve the com- 
mon bonds of thought between the people of 
India and England, 
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ಲೇಖಕರು: ಕ, ರಾ. ಲಕ್ಷ್ಮೀಕಾಂತಯ್ಯ ಕನ್ನಡ ಅಧ್ಯಾಪಕರು, ಸರ್ಕಾರಿ ಪ್ರೌಢಶಾಲಾ 
ಮಾಯಕೊಂಡ, ದಾನಣಗೆರೆ ತಾಲ್ಲೂಕ್‌ 


ಇಂದಿನ ಇಡೀ ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ Sea i 
33)! ಣದ ಬದಲಾವಣೆಯ ಯೋಜನೆಯು ಭಾನಿ 
ded ಭವಿಸ ಶೈ ಕಲ್ಯಾಣದ ಬುನಾದಿಯೇ ಸರಿ. Soc 
ಸಮಸ್ತರ ನಿರಕ್ಷ ಸತಿಯು. ನಾಶವಾಗಿ ದೇಶದಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂಪತ್ತು 
ಹೆಚ್ಚಿ ದಾರಿದ್ರ್ಯವು ಫಿರ್ಮೂಲವಾಗಲೆಂಬುದೇ ತೃತೀಯ 
ನಾ ಮಹಾಯೋಜನೆ.. ಅದಕೆ, ಸಂದಿನ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಕ್ಕೂ ಇಂದಿನ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಕ್ಕೂ ಕೊಂಚಮಟ್ಟಿ ಗೆ ಇರುವ 
ತಾರತಮ್ಯವನ್ನು ಆರಿಯಬೇಕು. ಕಲಿಯುವಿಕೆಯು 
~ ಜೀವನದ ಏರುಫೇರುಗಳಿಗೆ ಹೊಂದಿಕೊಳ್ಳು ವಂತಿರಬೇಕು. 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವು ಸಮಾಜಕ್ಕೆ ಹೊಂದಿಕೊಳ್ಳಬೇಕೇ ಹೊರತು 
ನು ಶಿಕ್ಷ ಕ್ಷಣಕ್ಕೆ "ಹೊಂದಿಕೊಳ್ಳ ಲಾರದು. ಇದರಲ್ಲಿ 
ಮುಖ್ಯವಾಗಿ ಶಿಶುವಿಹಾರ, Gene ಕ್ಷಣ, ಕಡ್ಡಾಯ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ, ಪ್ರೌಢವ್ಯಾಸಂಗ, ಔದ್ಯೋಗಿಕ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ 
ಗ ಮೂಲಕ ಇಂದಿನ ಶಿಕ್ಷ a ಮೂಲಕ 
ಪ್ರ ಗತಿಮಾರ್ಗವುಂಬಾಗಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. RN 
ನಿದ್ಯಾ ಸ ಕ್ರಮವನ್ನು ಪುರಾಣ ಇತಿಹಾಸಗಳ ದೃಷ್ಟಿ 
ಯಿಂದ ನೋಡುವುದಾದರೆ ಕ್ರಿ.ಪೂ. ಸುಮಾರು ಒಂದು 
ಸಾವಿರ ವರ್ಷಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಟು ತಮಗೆ ತಿಳಿದ ವೇದ, 
ಸ್ಕೃತಿ, sand, ನ ಶ್ಲೋಕಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಕಿವಿಯಿಂದ ಕಿವಿಗೆ 
ರಪಸ್ಯ ವಾಗಿ ಭೋಧಿಸುತ್ತಿದ್ದರೇ ನಿಕಹ-ಇಂದಿನಹಾಗೆ 
ಣ ಸೌಕರ್ಯವಿಲ್ಲದ್ದ ರಿಂದ ಅವು ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಪ್ರಜಾರ 
ನಾ ಅವಕಾಶವಾಗಲಿಲ್ಲ. ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ಓಲೆಯ ಗರಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಬರೆಯಲ್ಪಟ್ಟ ಕೆಲವು ಪ್ರಾಚೀನಗ್ರ ಂಥಗಳ್ಳ ಶಿಲಾಶಾಸನ 
ಗಳ ಮತ್ತು ನಾಣ್ಯಗಳ ಸುದಿ ಆಗಿನ ಸ ಸಾಮಾನ್ಯ 
ನಾಗರಿಕತೆಯನ್ನು ಊಹಿಸಬಹುದು. ಗುರುಕುಲಾಶ್ರಮ 
ಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಶಾಂತಿನಿತೇತನಗಳಂತೆ ನಿದ್ಯಾಪ್ರ ಚಾರ ನಡೆಯು 

ತ್ತಿತ್ತು. 

ಆದರೆ ಇಂದು ಪ್ರಗತಿಪಥವನ್ನು ಪಡೆದ ಈ ನವನಾಗರಿಕ 
ಕಾಲದಲ್ಲಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಪಾತ್ರವು ಪೂರಾ ಪರಿವರ್ತನೆಗೊಳ್ಳ 
ಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. ನ್‌ ಉದಾತ್ತ By ಯಸಾಧನೆಗೆ ಯಥೇಚ್ಛ 
ವಾಗಿ ಹಣ ಖರ್ಚಾಗುವುದು. ಒಂದು pis 
ಫಲಕ್ಕೆ ಬರುವವರೆಗೆ ಎಷ್ಟು ಖರ್ಚು, ಕಾಲ ಮತ್ತು 
ಶ್ರಮವಾಗಿ ಅನಂತರ ಅಧಿಕ ಫಲವುಂಟಾಗುತ್ತ ಜಿಯೋ 
ಹಾಗೆಯೇ ಇಂದಿನ ವಿದ್ಯಾಭ್ಯಾಸದ ಕ್ರಮವು ಜಾರಿಗೆ 
ಬಂದಲ್ಲಿ ಮುಂದೆ ಅಧಿಕ ಫಲವನ್ನು ಕಾಣಬಹುದು. 


ಇದಕ್ಕೆ ಲ್ಲಾ ಸರ್ಕಾರದ ಉತ್ಪತ್ತಿ ಯಲ್ಲಿ ಶೇಕಡ ಐನತ್ತು- 

ಈ ರಷ್ಟು ಹಣವನ್ನು ಸಹಿ ಮಾರ್ಗದಲ್ಲಿ ವೆಚ್ಚ 
ಮಾಡಿ ಕಾ ನಿರೀಕ್ಷಣೆ ಮಾಡಬೇಕು, ಈಗ ಹಾಲಿ 
ನಮ್ಮ ದೇಶದಲ್ಲಿ ಸುಮಾರು-ನಲವತ್ತು ಕೋಟ ಪ್ರ ಜೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಅಕ್ಷರಸ್ಥರು ಕೇವಲ ಶೇ. ೨೦ ಮಂದಿ ಸಿಕ್ಕುವುದು 
ore. ಅದರಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ನಮ್ಮ ಸಂಸ್ಕೃತಿ ಇನ್ನೂ ಉತ್ತಮ 
ಗೊಳ್ಳ ಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. ನಮ್ಮ ಸಮಾಜದಲ್ಲಿ ಅನೇಕಾನೇಕ 
ಕೊಡರುಗಳಿದ್ದೂ, ಅವುಗಳಿಂದ ದೇಶೋದಾ ರಕ್ಕೆ 
ನಿಶೇಷವಾಗಿ ತೊಂದರೆಗಳು ಆಗುತ್ತಿರುವುದು ನ್ಮ 
ರಿಗೂ ವೇದ್ಧವೇ ಆಗಿದೆ. ಇವೆಲ್ಲವೂ ನಾಶವಾಗ 
ಬೇಕು. “" ತ್ಯಜೇದೇಕಂ ಕುಲಸ್ಕಾ Bro” ಎಂಬಂತೆ 
ಒಬ್ಬನಿಂದ ಕುಲವು ನಾಶವಾಗುತ್ತಿ ey ಅಂಥವನನ್ನೂ, 
ಕುಲದಿಂದ ಗ್ರಾಮ ಹಾಳಾಗುತ್ತಿದ್ದ' 3 ಆ DOREIR, 
ಗ್ರಾಮದಿಂದ "ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರಕ್ಕೆ ಹಾನಿಯೊದಗಿದಕೆ ಅಂತಹ 
ಗ್ರಾಮವನ್ನೂ ಹಾಗೆಯೇ ಆತ್ಮಕ್ಕಾಗಿ ರೋಕವನ್ನೂ 
ತ್ಯಜಿಸಲು ಸಿದ್ಧ ರಿರಬೇಕು. ಇದು ಮಾನವನ ಕಲ್ಯಾಣದ 
ನಿಜವಾದ ಸಂಸ್ಕೃತಿ. 

ನಮ್ಮ ದೇಶ ಇಂದು ನಿರುದ್ಯೋಗಿಗಳ ನೆಲೆನೀಡಾಗಿದೆ. 
ಸೋಮಾರಿಗಳ ತೌರುಮನೆಯಾಗಿದೆ. ಇಡೀ ಭಾರತವು 
ವ್ಯವಸಾಯದ ಉತ್ಕೃಷ್ಟಭೂಮಿ. ಇದರಲ್ಲಿ ಮನಸ್ಸು 
ಮಾಡಿದರೆ ಚಿನ್ನನನ್ನೇ ಬೇಳೆಯಬಹುದು. "ಅಂಗೈಯಲ್ಲಿ 
ಬೆಣೆ ್ಲೆಯನ್ನಿಟ್ಟು ಕೊಂಡು ತುಪ್ಪಕ್ಕೆ ಅಲೆಯುವಂತಾಗಿದೆ 
ನಮ್ಮೆ ಬಾಳು. ಆದ್ದ ರಿಂದ ನಾವು ಮೊದಲು ನಮ್ಮ 
ಸೋಮಾರಿತನವನ್ನು ತೈಜಿಸಿ ಉದ್ಯೋಗಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ತೊಡಗ 
ಬೇಕು. ಇದಕ್ಕೆ ಅನುಸಾರವಾದ ವಿದ್ಯಾಭ್ಯಾಸ ಇಂದು 
ಪ್ರ ಸಿದ್ಧಿ ಗೊಳ್ಳಬೇಕು. wed, ಮಾತ್ಯ ದೇಶಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ವಾರಕ್ಕೆ 
ee sos ಗಂಟಿಗಳು ಕೆಲೆಸಮಾಡಿ ಕಷ್ಟ ಪಟ್ಟು 
ದುಡಿಯುವರು. ಮಾನವರು ay ವದತ್ತನಾದ ಪ್ರ ಕೃ ತಿಯ 
ಉಪಕಾರವನ್ನು ಪಡೆದು ಚೆರಚುಣಿಗಳಾಗಿರಜೇಳೆಂಬು 
ದನ್ನು ಮರೆಯಬಾರದು. ಸಂಪಾದಿಸಿದ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವನ್ನು 
ಜೀನನದಲ್ಲಿ ಉಪಯೋಗಿಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳ ಬೇಕು. ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ತಜ್ಞ 
ರಾದ ಆಲ್‌ಫ್ರೆಡ್‌, ಹಾಲ್ಬನ್‌, ಜಾನ್‌ ಡ್ಯೂಯಿ ಮುಂತಾ 
ದವರು ಮಗುವಿನ ಬೆಳೆನಣಿಗೆ ದೈಹಿಕ, ಮಾನಸಿಕ ಮತ್ತು 
GN ಕಿಕವೆಂಬ ಶಕ್ತಿತ್ರಯಗಳಿಂದ ಕೂಡಿರಬೇಕೆನ್ನುತ್ತಾರೆ. 
ಜಃ ಕಲ್ಪನ ನಾಕಕ್ತಿ ಬೆಳೆದು ಅಭಿವೃದ್ಧಿ ಗೊಳ್ಳಲು 
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ಮಾಂಟಿಸೂರಿಯವರ ಕ್ರಮ ಉತ್ತಮವಾದುದು. ಛಂಜೋ 
ಬದ್ಧವಾದ ಸಂಯೋಜನೆಗಳ ಕ್ರಮನನ್ನು ಜಾರಿಗೆ ತಂದು 
ಇಂದು ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯನ್ನು ಜಯಗೊಳಿಸಬೇಕು. 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಆರಂಭ ಮತ್ತು ಅಂತ್ಯಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಅಂದರೆ ಪ್ರಾಥವಿ:ಕ 
ಶಾಲೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಮತ್ತು ವಿಶ್ವನಿದ್ಯಾಲಯಗಳಲ್ಲಿಯೂ 
ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಕಲಿಯುನಿಕೆಗೆ ಸ್ವಾತಂತ್ರ್ಯವಿರಜೀಕು. 
ಮಧ್ಯ ಕಾಲದಲ್ಲಿ ಅಂದರೆ ಪ್ರೌಢಶಾಲೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಮಾತ್ರ 
ಈ ಸ್ವಾತಂತ್ರ ಕನು ಒಂದು ಇಟ ಸಿಟ್ಟಾದ dA, ಗೊಳ 
ಫಟಿ dioa. ಮಕ್ಕಳು ಪರಸ್ಫರ ಟಂ 
ಕಲಿಯುವರು. ಆದರೆ ಬಾಯಿಪಾಠ ಮಾಡುವ ದುಶ್ಚಟ 
ವನ್ನು ತಪ್ಪಿಸಬೇಕು. ಇದರಿಂದ ಯೋಚನಾಶಕ್ತಿ ಮ ಕ 
ಗ್ರಹಣಶಕ್ತೆ ಗಳು ಕುಂಠಿತವಾಗುತ್ತವೆ. 

ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರಪ್ರಗತಿಯ ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯಿಂದ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಪದ್ಧತಿ 
ಯನ್ನು ಸಾಮಾನ್ಯವಾಗಿ ಮೂರು ಮಾರ್ಗಗಳನ್ನಾಗಿ 
ಮಾಡಬಹುದು. ೧ ಸಾಹಿತ್ಯ, ೨ ನಿಜ್ಞಾನ, ೩. ಉದ್ಯೋ 
ny ಸಂಬಂಧಪಟ್ಟ ಮಾರ್ಗಗಳು. ಮೊದಲಿನ ಎರಡು 
ಕಲೆ ಮತ್ತು ಸೌಂದರ್ಯೋಪಾಸನೆಗಳಿಗೆ ಎಡೆಗೊಡುತ್ತವೆ. 
ಮೂರನೆಯದೇ ಔದ್ಯೋಗಿಕ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ. ಇದರಿಂದ ಕುಶಲತೆ, 
ರಚನಾತ್ಮಕಕ್ರಿಯೆ, ಯುಕ್ತಾಯುಕ್ತ ವಿವೇಚನೆ, 
ಉತ್ಪ್ಸಾ ದನಾಮಾರ್ಗ, ಪ್ರಕೃತಿಯ ಪೂರ್ಣಪರಿಚೆಯ, 
ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ಗುಣವಿಶೇಷಗಳು ಉಂಟಾಗುತ್ತವೆ. ಈ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ 
ವನ್ನು ಎರಡು ಹೆಂತದಲ್ಲಿ ಅಂದರೆ ಪ್ರಾಥಮಿಕ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ 
ಕೊನೆಯಾಗುವ ಹದಿಮೂರನೆಯ ವರ್ಷ ವಯಸ್ಸಿನವರೆಗೆ 
ಒಂದು ಹಂತ, ಅಲ್ಲಿಂದ ಮುಂದೆ ಹದಿನೆಂಟನೆಯ 
ವಯಸ್ಸಿನವರೆಗೆ ಎರಡನೆಯ ಹಂತ. ಹೀಗೆ ಔದ್ಯೋಗಿಕ 
ಶಾಲೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಅವರವರಿಗೆ ಅಭಿರುಚಿಯುಳ್ಳ ಕುಶಲ ಕಸಬು 
ಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ನುರಿತಮೇಲೆ ಯೌವನಸ್ಥರಾದ ಆ ಯುವಕರು 
ಇನ್ನೂ ಎರಡು ವರ್ಷ ಮುಂದೆ ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಅನುಭವವನ್ನು 
ಪಡೆದು ಗ್ರಾಮಾಂತರಗಳ ಕ್ಲೇತ್ರರಂಗದಲ್ಲಿ ತಮ್ಮ ಕಲೆ 
ಯನ್ನು ವ್ಯಕ್ತ ಪಡಿಸಬೇಕು, ಈ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವು ಮಕ್ಕಳನ್ನು 
ಆಕಷೀಸುವ ಸೂಜಿಗಲ್ಲು ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ಮುಂದಿನ ತಮ್ಮ ನಿಷ್ಠ 
ಜ್ಹೀವನದಲ್ಲಿ ಸರ್ವತಂತ್ರ ಸ್ವತಂತ್ರ ನಾಗಿ ಬಾಳಿ ಬದುಕ 
ಬಲ್ಲವನಾಗಬಲ್ಲ. ಸಕ್ಕಾರನನ್ನ್ನೇ ಆಶ್ರಯಿಸಿ ಕೂಡುವ 
ನಿರುದ್ಯೊ (ಗ ಅಥವಾ ಸೋಮಾರಿತನದ ಸಮಸ್ಯೆಯನ್ನು 
ತೊಜೆಯ ಬಲ್ಲದು. ಅಂದಮೇಲೆ ಸಾಮಾನ್ಯವಾದ 
ಸಿಂಹಾನಲೋಕನ ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯಿಂದ ಈ ಇಂದಿನ ವಿದ್ಯಾ 
ಭ್ಯಾಸದ ಬದಲಾವಣೆ ಹೇಗದ್ದರಿ ಈ ಮೇಲ್ಕಂಡ ಕ್ಲಿ ಕ್ಸಿ ಷ್ಟ 
ಸಮಸ್ಯೆಗಳು ಬಗೆಹರಿದು ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರದ ಫ ಪ್ರತಿವೃಕ್ತಿ RE 
ಸಂಪತ್ತಿನ ಸುಖಸಾಮ್ರಾಜ್ಯ ವನ್ನು ಅನುಭನಿಸಬಲ್ಲನೆಂಬು 
ದನ್ನು ಸ್ವ ಸ್ವಲ್ಪ ಮಟ್ಟಿ ಗೆ ie 


ಮಗುವು ಹುಟ್ಟಿದಾರಭ್ಯ ಐದು ವರ್ಷ ತುಂಬುವ 
Bann ಶಿಶುವಿಹಾರದ ಸರಿಯಾದ ಸನ್ನಿವೇಶದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಬೆಳೆಯಬೇಕು. ಅಲ್ಲಿ ಶುಚಿತ್ವ, ಶಿಸ್ತು, ಹೊತ್ತುಮಾರ 
ದಿರುವುದು, ನಿಜ ಹೇಳುವುದು, ಭೂತದಯೆ ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ 
ಸದ್ದುಣಗಳ ಕಲಿಯುವಿಕೆಗೆ ಆಸ್ಪದವಿರಬೇಕು. ಅನಂತರ 
ಪ್ರಾಥಮಿಕ ಶಾಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಇಂದಿನ ಕಾನೂನಿನಂತೆ ಏಳು 
ವರ್ಷಗಳು ಅಂದರೆ ಮಗುವಿಗೆ ೧೩ ವರ್ಷ ಪೂರ್ತಿ 
ಯಾಗುವವರೆವಿಗೂ ಸ್ಪಷ್ಟವಾಗಿ ಓದುವುದು, ತಪ್ಪಿಲ್ಲದೆ 
ಬಕಿಯುವುದು, ವ್ಯವಹಾರಿಕ ಲೆಕ್ಕಚಾರ ಮತ್ತು 
Ban, (AT ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಇಷ್ಟು ಮಾತ್ರ ಕಡ್ಡಾ ಯವಾಗಿರಲೇ 
ey ಮಕ್ಕಳ ವೈಯಕ್ತಿ T ಅಭಿರುಚಿಯನ್ನ ರಿತು 
ಆಯಾಯ ಕುಶಲ ಕಸಬುಗಳನ್ನು ಕಲಿಸುವುದುತ್ತವು. 
ಈ ಉದ್ಯಮಗಳನ್ನು ತಿಕ್ಸಣ ಶಾಸ್ತ್ರ ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯಿಂದ ಆರು 
ಸಂಗಡಗಳನ್ನಾಗಿ ವಿಂಗಡಿಸಬಹುದು. ಕ್ಲೇತ್ರ 
ನಿಜ್ಞಾನ, ೨. ಯಾಂತ್ರಿಕವಿಜ್ಞಾ ನು ೩. Pave, 
೪, ರಸಾಯಸಿಕಶಾಸ್ತ್ರ, 1 ೫. ಪಾ 3,t822%,, ೬. ae st 
(ವ್ಯವಹಾರ). ಮರಗೆಲಸ, ಬೇಸಾಯ, ಪಶುಪಾಲನೆ 
aoe ಉದ್ಯೊ (ಗೆಗಳುಪ್ರಾ ಣಿಶಾಸ್ತ ಸ್ರಕ್ಕೂ, ಸಾಕಶಾಸ್ತ್ರವು 
ಸಾಯನಿಕ aa ಸ್ರಕ್ಕೂ ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿವೆ, ರಾಜಕೀಯಕ್ಕೆ 
ನ ಕೆಲವು ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿ ಕಸಬುಗಳನ್ನು ವ್ಯವಹಾರ 
ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯಿಂದ. ಮಕ್ಕಳು ಕಲಿತಿರಬೇಕು. ಇವುಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಲ್ಲಾ 
ನುರಿತ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರನ್ನು ಸರ್ಕಾರ ನಿಯೋಜಿಸಬೇಕು. ಉದಾ 
ಹರಣೆಗೆ ಒಂದು ಕುಟುಂಬದಲ್ಲಿ ಗಂಡ-ಹೆಂಡತಿ ನಾಲ್ಕು 
ಮಕ್ಕಳಿರುವ ಒಂದು ಬಡಸಂಸಾರವಿದೆ. ಇವರಿಗೆ ಕೇವಲ 
ನಾಲ್ಕು ಎಕರೆ ಹೊಲನಿದೆ, ಇದರಿಂದ ಬಂದ ಧಾನ್ಯ 
ಸುಮಾರು ೮-೧೦ ಪಲ್ಲ ೩ ತಿಂಗಳಿಗೂ ಸಾಲದು, ಇನ್ನುಳಿದ 
ಒಂಬತ್ತುತಿಂಗಳು ಉಪವಾಸದಿಂದ ನರಳಬೇಕು ಅಥವಾ 
ತುಂಬಾ ಸಾಲವಂದಿಗನಾಗಬೇಕು. ಆದ್ದರಿಂದ ಗಂಡನು 
ಹೊಲದ ಕೆಲಸದಲ್ಲಿ ಕೊಡಗಿದರೆ ಹೆಂಡತಿ ಮನೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಬಿಡು 
ವಾದಾಗ ನೂಲು ತೆಗೆದು ದಿನಕ್ಕೆ ಸುಮಾರು ಒಂದೆರಡು 
ರೂಪಾಯಿಗಳನ್ನಾದರೂ ಸಂಪಾದಿಸಬಹುದು. ಉಳಿದೆ 
ಮಕ್ಕಳು ಶಾಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಒಂದೊಂದು ಕಸಬನ್ನು ಕಲಿತು 
ದೊಡ್ಡ ವರಾದಮೇಲೆ ದುಡಿಮೆ ಮಾಡುತ್ತಾಬಂದಕಿ 
ಬಡತನದ ಭೂತವನ್ನೇ ಓಡಿಸಬಹುದು. ಆದರೆ ಇಂದಿನ 
Be ಭ್ಯಾಸದಿಂದ ನಮ್ಮ ಯುವಕರಲ್ಲಿ ಸ್ವ ಸ್ನಂತವಾಗಿ ದುಡಿ 
ಯುವ ಜೆ ಸೈ ತನ್ಯ ಉಡುಗಿಹೋಗಿದೆ. ವ್ಯವಹಾರ ದೃಷ್ಟಿ 
ಯಿಂದ Erle ಕೆ. oan 
ಣೀಯವಾದ ಸಾಹಿತ್ಯ ಗ್ರಂಥಗಳು, ಇಂದಿನ ರಾಜಕೀಯ 
ವಿಚಾರ, ಪ್ರವಾಸಗಳಿಂದ ಕೂಡಿದ ಭೂಗೋಳಶಾಸ್ತ್ರ, 
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ತಾತ್ಕಾಲಿಕ ವ್ಯವಹಾರಕ್ಕೆ ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ಗಣಿತಪಾಠ, 
ಅಭಿರುಚಿಯುಳ್ಳ ಉಜ್ಯೋಗಕಲೆ ಜೊತೆಗೆ ಆಟನಾಟ 


ಗಳಿಂದ ಅಡಕವಾಗಿರುವ ಇಂತಹ ವಿದ್ಯಾಭ್ಯಾ ಸವನ್ನು 
ಇಂದಿನ ಮಕ್ಕ ಳಿಗೆ ಕೊಡುವುದುತ್ತಮ. ie 
ವಿವೇಕಾನಂದ, ಎಡಿಸನ್‌, ರವೀಂದ ನೃನಾಥ ಠಾಕೂರ್‌ 
ಮುಂತಾದ ಮಹಾವ್ಯಕ್ತೆಗಳು ತಮ್ಮ ಬಾಲ್ಯದಲ್ಲಿ ಕಥೆ, 
ಪುರಾಣಗಳನ್ನು ಕೇಳಿ ಔದ್ಯೋಗಿಕ ಕಲೆಗಳನ್ನು ಕಲಿತು 
ಮಹಾವ್ಯಕ್ತಿಗಳೆನಿಸಿಕೊಂಡಿಲ್ಲವೇ? 

ಆದ್ದರಿಂದ ಒಟ್ಟಿನಲ್ಲಿ ಹೇಳುವುದಾದರೆ ಮಕ್ಕಳು 
ಹದಿನೆಂಟು ವರ್ಷ ವಯಸ್ಸಿನವರೆಗೂ ಕಡ್ಡಾಯವಾಗಿ 
ಕುಶಲ ಕಸಬುಗಳನ್ನು ತಮ್ಮ ನಿತ್ಯಜೀವನದ ವಿದ್ಯಾ 
ಭ್ಯಾಸದ ಜೊತೆಗೆ ಕಲಿಯಲೇಬೇಕು. ಇದರ ಖರ್ಚು 
ವೆಚ್ಚಗಳಿಗಾಗಿ ಸರ್ಕಾರ ಯಥೇಚ್ಛವಾಗಿ ಮೊದ 
ಮೊದಲು ಹಣ ಒದಗಿಸಿದಲ್ಲಿ ಕೆಲವು ವರ್ಷಗಳ ನಂತರ 


ದ್ವಿಗುಣವಾದ ಉತ್ಪತ್ತಿಯನ್ನು ಕಾಣಬಹುದು. 
ಒಂದು ಸಂಸಾರದಲ್ಲಿರುವನರೆಲ್ಲಾ ದುಡಿಯುವುದರಿಂದ 


ಹೇಗೆ ಸಂಪದಭಿವೃದ್ಧಿ ಯಾಗುವುದೋ ಹಾಗೆಯೇ ಇಡೀ 
ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರದ ಎಲ್ಲ ಜನರೂ ಸಂಪಾದಿಸಲು ತೊಡಗಿದರೆ 
ದೇಶವೇ ಸುಖಸಾಮ್ರಾಜ್ಯವಾಗುವುದರಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂಶಯವಿಲ್ಲ. 
ನಿರುದ್ಯೋಗ ಸಮಸ್ಯೆ ಸೋಮಾರಿತನ ಸ್ವಾರ್ಥತೆಗಳ 
ಮೂಲೋತ್ಪಾಟಿನವಾಗುವುಡು, ಕೊನೆಯಪಕ್ಷ ae 
೧೦ ಗಂಟಿಗಳಂತೆ ಉದ್ಯೊ en ಕಲಿಸಿತು) QRS, x. 

ಪ್ರತಿಯೊಬ್ಬನೂ ಗಿ ದಿ ಕೈ ಕನಿಷ್ಠ SH ಗ 
ರೂ. ನಂತೆ ದುಡಿಯುತ್ತಾ ಕ ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ವ ದುಡಿಮೆಗೆ 
ಅರ್ಹೆರಾದವರಿಂದ ಸುಮಾರು co ಕೋಟಿ ರೂ. ಉತ್ಪತ್ತಿ 
ಯಾಗಬಹುದು. ಇದರಿಂದ ಪ್ರತಿಯೊಬ್ಬ ನಿಗೂ ನ 
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ಎರಡು ರೂ. ನಂತೆ ಖರ್ಚುಮಾಡಬಹುದು. ಆಗ ಎಲ್ಲರೂ 
ಹೊಟ್ಟಿ ತುಂಬ ಊಟ ಮಾಡುವರು. ಇಂಡು ಹೊಟ್ಟಿ 
ny ಸಾಯುವನಕೊಂಡೆಡೆ, ತಿಂದು ಕಟ್ಟಿರೆಯಾಗ 
ಕೂಡಿಟ್ಟು ಸಾಯುವನರಕೋದೆಡೆ. ಇದಾವ ನ್ಯಾಯ? 
ಇದೆಲ್ಲರಿಗೂ ಸಮನಾಗಿ ಹಂಚಿಕೆಯಾಗಬೇಕು. ಜ್ಞಾನ 
ಪ್ರಸಾರವಾಗಬೇಕು. ತಿಳಿವಳಿಕೆಯ ಮಟ್ಟ ಹೆಚ್ಚ KEI 
ಸ್ರೆತಿಹಳ್ಳಿ ಯಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಒಂದೊಂದು ಔನ್ಯೋಗಕ' ಮೂಲ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಶಾಲೆಯನ್ನು ತೆರೆಯಬೇಕು. ಪೋಷಕರೂ, 
ಜೋಧಕರೂ ತಮ್ಮ ಸ್ಟಾ ಶರ್ಥಶೆಯನ್ನು ತ್ಯ ತ್ಯಜಿಸಿ ಸರ್ಕಾರದ 
ಉತ್ತಮ ಯೋಜನೆಗಳಿಗೆ ತುಂಬಾ ನೆರವಸೆಗಜೇಕು. ಸಾಧ 
ವಾದಮಟ್ಟಿಗೂ ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಎದುರಿನಲ್ಲಿ ಮಾಡುವ ಕೆಲವು 
ದುಶ್ಚಟಗಳನ್ನು ನಿರ್ಮೂಲಮಾಡಬೇಕು. ದಿನವಹಿ ಕಥೆ, 
ನೀತಿ ಮತ್ತು ಆಕರ್ಷಣೀಯ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆಗಳಿಗೆ ತಲಾ 
೬ ಗಂಟಿಯಂತೆಯೂ, ಉದ್ಯೋಗ, ಕುಶಲ ಕಲೆಗಳಿಗೆ 
22 ಗಂಟಿಯಂತೆಯೂ, ಮಧ್ಯೆ ಒಂದೂವರೆ ಗಂಟಿ ವಿರಾಮ 
ಕೊಟ್ಟು ಇನ್ನುಳಿದ ಕಾಲವನ್ನು ಇತರ ಪಾಠಪ್ರವಚನ 
ಗಳಿಗೂ ಸರಿಹೊಂದ:ವಂತೆ ವೇಳಾಸತ್ರಿಕೆಯನ್ನು ರಚಿಸ 
ಬೇಕು. ಇಂದಿನ ಪಠ್ಯಪುಸ್ತಕಗಳು ಈ ಕ್ರಮಕ್ಕೆ ಸರಿ 
ಹೊಂದುನಂತೆ ರಚಿಸಲ್ಪಡಬೇಕು. ಅವುಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ತಪ್ಪು 
ಅಭಿಪ್ರಾಯಗಳೂ, ಊಹಾತೀತ ವಿಷಯಗಳೂ, ಇರ 
ಬಾರದು. ಇವುಗಳನ್ನು ನುರಿತ, ಅನುಭವಶಾಲಿಗಳಾದ 
ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯರಿಂದಲೇ ತಯಾರಿಸಬೇಕು. ಹೀಗೆ ಕೆಲ 
ವಾರು ಸೂಕ್ಷ್ಮ ಬದಲಾವಣೆಗಳಿಂದ ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂಪದಭಿ 
ವೃದ್ಧಿಯಾಗಿ ಭಾರತೀಯರು ಸುಖಸ ಇಮಾ ್ರ್ರಾಜ್ಯವನ್ನು 
ಕಾಣಲಿ. ಶಾಂತಿ ದೊರಕಲಿ. 


OBITUARY 


emise of Dr. D. Shiva- 
ramaiya, B.A., B.T., M.Ed., Ph.D., M:R:S:T:, 
Theasurer of the "Mysore State Education 
Federation at the age of 61 on the 110. 
February 1962. He served in the Education 
Department in various capacities for nearly 
32 years winning appreciation for his hard 


wus profound regret and pain we herein 
record the sad d 


and untiring work. We most respectfully pay 
our tribute to him for the integrity of 
character, high sense of duty and devotion 
to studies which were his main traits. As 
Treasurer of the Mysore State Education 
Federation, he had been managing its funds 
with great care and attention. 

May his soul rest in peace. 
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For your requirements in Educational Aids .. .- 


Please write to us immediately 


We manufacture Plain, Graph, Outline, 
Copyline, Music and 00166 Slated Roll-up 
Black-Boards, which are indispensable to any 
educational institution. 


With their help every school subject 
can be made more interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


They are handy, portable and anywhere 
hangable, so that they can be carried from 
one class: to another of the same standard ನ 
without any difficulty. They are writable 
with chalk and erasable with duster, so that 
they can conveniently be used for prepa- 
ratory, supplementary and recapitulatory 
lessons. They are coated with a scientific 
coating, so that they are readable from 
any angle of vision. Owing fo the above- 
mentioned qualities they are patronised by 
educationists at home and abroad, 


& 


For testimonials and literature please contact: 


_MEGH SLATE FACTORY (Private) LTD, 


POST BOX No. 24, 5 
BARAMAT! (Poona), INDIA. 
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THE MYSORE STATE EDUCATION FEDERATION. 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD. 


GOVT, MIDDLE SCHOOL BUILDING: FORT, BANGALORE CITY 


Membership is pnan to Teachers and others interested in ‘the 
cause of Education 


Fixed Deposits are received for periods 6 months to 5 years at rates of interest 
varying from 32% to 54% per annum. Inquiries are invited. 


“Savings Ba: ™ -Accounts are opened in the names of members, non-members 
and lies. 


General Provident Fund is a compulsory form of investment encouraging Tii 
Very favourable terms. 


4% Dividends have been declared for the year 1960-61. 


The Bank has been recognised as a book-selling agency. There is a sates 
section. Note-books and Texts for use in the schools are stocked and sold 
Teachers’ Associations are requested to make enquiries. Favourable rates of 
commission are allowed. 


All Publications of the Little Flower Co. (LIFCO), Madras, are available. 
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